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[SStiTUTES have come to be institutions, and 

very important in their bearing on the welfare 
of the schools. In most states they receive aid 
from public funds, and in a few states are entirely 
supported and managed by the department of pub- 
lic instruction. It is estimated that nearly if not 
quite two hundred thousand teachers spend from 
one day to four week’s time each year in attend- 
ance upon institute instruction. So it is that as an 
educational force the institute is mighty. How can 
it be made more effective for good? In answering 
this question we should first ask in what respects it 
has been weak, for its greatest strength is no 
stronger than its weakest part. 

First: it has been made too much a school for in- 
struction in text-book facts. There has been too 
much time spent in explaining how to extract cube 
root, how to work examples in percentage, how to 
draw maps, etc. Second: it has been made a 
school of preparation for an examination that has 
been held during or immediately after the institute 
week. In this way all the interest has been con- 
centrated upon the focal point, and that point has 








been the examination half day. Third: the in- 
struction has been too much after the lecture model, 
or the pouring in process. Uneducated young men 
and women have looked and heard, but not re- 
ceived and digested. These are the principal de- 
fects, as it seems to us. How can they be re- 
medied? First ;—Let examinations be banished 
from the institute work, and let the instruction 
have no reference to preparation for getting a li- 
cense to teach. Second ;—Let nothing be taught 
that can be just as well got from text-books. 
Third ;—Let the instruction be more on the Socratic 
model, and far less dictational. 

What the teachers need is inspiration. They 
must be enthused, revived and instructed. Their 
ideals of good teaching must be raised. Thousands 
of them do not know what teaching is, neither do 
they know what education is. The ideas that both 
of these words convey should be taught to all who 
enter the school-room. A teacher who has no 
higher ideal of school work than a preparation for 
examination or the getting of a good standing can 
not by any possibility raise her pupils higher than 
herself. She will grade her pupils according to 
their ability to commit facts. She will have a cir- 
culating dollar in the spelling class to be taken by 
the one who memorizes the most words and recites 
them correctly. She will do all her work on the 
wooden plan of the pattern maker, with no enthu- 
siam or high idealsin hermind. The institute must 
lift such teachers. Then, they must be taught a 
few fundamental educational principles, and be 
given the ability to draw from them their own 
ways and methods. In other words the institute 
must be a professional school, as long as it lasts, 
and create something of a professional spirit in all 
who attend. 

There is nothing impossible in what we outline, 
neither is there anything impracticible. The time 
has come when teachers can learn text book facts 
from high schools, and the time has also come, in 
our opinion, when neither institutes nor normal 
schools have any business in doing what can be just 
as well done in academical institutions. 





66 SELF is the enemy of success.” Is it? Let us 

see. A person once remarked to us, when 
we were urging a certain course of action, ‘‘ Of 
what use will it be to me”? We couldn’t tell him, 
so he didn’t co-operate. The old theologians used to 
say that a person ought to do his duty if he knew 
that by doing it he would be eternally lost. We 
don’t believe so high an ideal is practical, It is not 
only impracticable, but impossible. Phillips 
Brooks says, ‘‘ Efface yourself if you would have 
your work stand.” It is not possible. The ideal 
is unattainable. Self and work are indissolubly 
united. No mortal man can divorce himself from 
his work. He may forget for the time being him- 
self, just as hé may forget his dearest friend, but 
he cannot efface himself from himself, and it is not 
right that he should. 

But self is not selfishness. In the common 
thought they are united. They should not be. 
Entire effacement of self behind our work would 
make work unreal and transcendental. Weshould 
highly respect and often think of ourselves, but not 
become selfish. The best kind of consecration to 
work takcs careful note of its relation to us. 





T costsa great deal of money to get hold of a 
simple truth. This was illustrated the other 
day by a suffering man who called ona physician for 
advice. The doctor, after feeling his pulse, exam- 
ining his tongue, and pondering deeply for a few 
minutes, said: ‘‘My advice is that you give up all 
thought of business for the day, return to your 
residence, retire to your own apartment, have some 





water heated to the boiling point, procure a number 
of clean cotton bandages, dip them carefully in the 
water, apply them to the head as hot as you can 
bear them, and keep them constantly moistened, 
replacing each bandage by a fresh one as soon as it 
becomes noticeably reduced in temperature. Main- 
tain this method of treatment for six hours, and 
you will be relieved.” ‘‘ Christopher Columbus! ” 
ejaculated the man, an hour or two later, while 
carrying out these instructions, ‘‘I paid that doc- 
tor five dollars for telling me to go home and soak 
my head!” There are a great many teachers who 
go to school and spend a great deal of money to find 
out at last that teaching is not making pupils learn 
the text-book and keep in order, but giving them 
character, and leading them to study for the very 
love they have for study itself. This is simple 
enough, but, like knowing when to soak one’s head 
at the right time, it is often hard to learn. It is 
very easy to talk about, but more difficult to get 
hold of in actual practice, but it is necessary to get 
hold of it, if anything worth the while is done. 





ANON FARRAR says: ‘A life spent in brush- 
ing clothes, and washing crockery, and sweep 

ing floors—a life which the proud of the earth 
would have treated as the dust under their feet; a 
life spent at the clerk’s desk; a life spent in the 
narrow shop; a life spent in the laborer’s hut, may 
yet be a life so ennobled that for the sake of ita 
king might gladly yield his crown.” ‘A writer 
referring to this speaks of the well-known picture 
of Murillo in the Louvre representing the interior of 
a convent kitchen, in which not mortals, but white 
winged angels appear at the lowly work. One is 
putting the kettle on the fire, one is bearing a pai! 
of water, another is taking down plates from th« 
kitchen dresser. A teacher, full of enthusiasm in 
her word, recently undertook to teach in an out-ol 
the-way district in New York state. Her schoo! 
house had no ornament on it, no trees near it, n 
conveniences in it; right by the side of a dusty 
road, in reality, no better than an old red bar» 
Could she teach a good school in such a place/ 
And the pupils! Just like the old school house 
uncombed hair, unwashed faces, soiled clother. 
What could she do with them? But she did some 
thing with them, and in doing this something sh» 
secured success. Teachers, do not think that suc- 
cess needs expensive surroundings, or a good 
salary; but it does mean knowledge of the means 
by which it is got, and a determination to use these 
means. 





_ 


H4e is strong always, but when it becomes a 
master it isa tyrant. This is a good fact to 
remember. An illustration is found in a story told 
by Senator Stewart, of Nevada. He said: ‘ We 
had in the old times out in California a man named 
Hank Endicott. He was from Missouri—a tall, 
broad-shouldered, fine-looking fellow, and a well 
educated man. But he would drink, and he finally 
got to having delirium tremens pretty often. H» 
was a justice of the peace, and I was district attor- 
ney. One day Hank came into my office and saic : 
‘Bill, I’ve got it.’ ‘Got what?’ ‘Bill, I've got it.’ 
‘ Well, where did you get it? Cut it short, and tell 
me what you have got.’ ‘I’ve got what they call 
the free agency.’ ‘How did you get it, Hank, and 
what is it like?’ ‘I don’t know that 1 can explain 
it, but I can illustrate it. You take a fellow out 
into the clearing and spike his ear to a stump, and 
he can jump or not, just as he pleases.’” Let a 
habit get a firm grip on a man, and he can as easily 
get away from it as the unfortunate man could 
from the stump while hfs ear was spiked to it, 
Here is a bint for a morning talk to boys and girls. 
The best way to kill a falsehood is to let it lic.- 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGES. 





The opposition to educational changes is the most 
senseless of all kinds of opposition. Everything else is 
in the process of renovation. The civilized world has 
been almost turned upside down during the past fifty 
years. Why should that which produces the motive 
power of all these changes be the only thing unchange- 
able? Yet nothing is more common than to hear 
teachers themselves cry out against things new in their 
line. ‘‘ The old men were well educated in their day, 
why not educate the new generation in the same way?” 
‘* Are the children to be smarter than the sages who 
have gone before us?” It does not follow that the present 
is smarter than the past. This we have not affirmed, 
but the present is different. The education of Daniel 
Webster's time could not be the education of our time. 
Our boys are not expected to make more successful men 
than their father’s were, but they must be different 
men, The oratory of to-day is not the oratory of the 
past ; it might be better if it were, but it is not, and 
never will be. No orations were ever delivered like 
Webster’s, none like Cicero’s, none like Burke’s, none 
like Gladstone’s. The preaching of to-day is not of yes- 
terday. The question of whether it is better or worse is 
not before us ; it is a question of difference which can- 
not at all be under dispute, for we all recognize it. It 
follows, therefore, that we must adjust ourselves to our 
environments; that is the only way of following the 
instinct of our natures. 

THE PRESENT IS NEW. A new chemistry, a new astron- 
omy, a new theology, a new psychology, new trades, 
new methods of locomotion, new motive powers, new 
buildings. Everything we touch or see has received the 
impress of the new. We have no patience with those 
who cry out against the right of these new things to 
take the place of the old. 

As the world learns to see clearer and think better, 
education is seen to be more and more the one great 
influence that is to uplift humanity and keep it in the 
line of progress. It must touch all sides of human 
work, and extend its influence over all professions and 
vocations. 

A public system of education should be so broad in its 
methods, and so catholic in its spirit, that it should 
draw within its influence all forces, many of which are 
now antagonized by what our schools have done. 
When we come to analyze the cause of the antagonism 
the public schools have created, we shall find that it is 
because unnatural process have been introduced into 
them. Natural process cannot be brought under dis- 
pute ; all recognize their necessity. We have no sects 
based on the way of eating, drinking, or sleeping. 
These natural processes can never be in dispute. Pro- 
cesses of education, which are nothing more than the 
forces leading to the natural growth of human beings, 
should be just as natural as any other natural processes, 
and they will be if they are truly educative. It is 
because we have forced into our schoolrooms many 
things that are unnatural that we have so many antag- 
onisms. The one question for us to answer is, What are 
natural processes in the education of a child? This 
question answered, all dispute and opposition will come 
to an end. There may be differences as to ways of 
doing things, but that certain things should be done can 
never come under dispute. 

There must from time to time come conflicts because 
of advancing civilization resulting from the quickening 
of human thought. There must of necessity come the 
demand for adjustments between what the schools do 
and what the world demands. 


WHAT IS “ DRY ROT,” ANYHOW ? 








Are our schools all they might be? We do not ask 
this to plead for better buildings, nor for a greater 
expenditure of money. Wesimply believe that with the 
same buildings, with the same teachers, animated by 
right educational purposes and views, the results might 
be doubled, nay, quadrupled. This has been said over 
and over again in the JOURNAL, and has aroused a good 
deal of ill feeling, we regret to say. ‘‘ Croaking again,” 
is the usual response. 

Now, here are words of a city official, found in a paper 
of large circulation and influence in a large and prosper- 
ous city. They are quoted with approval by the editor 
of said paper : 

“TI want to say at the outset that the schools of -———are not 
managed as they should be. When you said that our school sys- 
tem is affected with dry rot you touched the right spot, but you 
did not go far enough. It is simply nonsense for any one to say 
that the schools are entitled to rank with the best in the country. 


These words will describe the schools of very many 
places, if the truth is spoken. Few men in authority 
dare to speak the truth at present. The time is coming 
when words like these will appear in many journals, 
and-an upheaval will take place. 

What is the matter? 

1, Routinism has usurped the place of teaching. This 
was the case before the tremendous changes resulting 
from the preaching of Pestalozzianism. Again have the 
teachers settled down to make his great discoveries into 
a mechanical grind. There is but one way out—there 
must be a constant study of foundation principles. 
Where is this study going on? 

2. The teacher’s place is filled by those who have no 
special knowledge of the laws of child development— 
though they may know the few facts of geography or 
history to be communicated. This, too, was the case 
before the days of Pestalozzi. In the city referred to, 
no questions are asked upon the science and art of edu- 
cation. They all refer to facts that any man or woman 
of decent attainments should know. 

What shall remedy this state of things? There is but 
one remedy. The teachers must make diligent study of 
the underlying principles of this great work. No city 
or town can save itself from “dry rot” that neglects 
this. Look into our cities and towns where this is done ; 
you sce growth among the teachers, confidence among 
the people, joy among the children. 

If this is “‘ croaking,” make the most of 1t. 


ONCE MORE. 


WE have had occasion to criticise the operation of the 
New York school system because in many particulars it 
faiis to accomplish the ends for which it was instituted. 
Who selects the assistant teachers, some 3,000 in num- 
ber? Why, the trustees of the twenty-four wards. Do 
these men select in accordance with the principle of 
fitness? That is, do they attempt to secure teachers 
from the standpoint of fitness, as the term is used 
among educators? We think not. One of the bright- 
est, most successful, progressive teachers, one who is an 
earnest student of pedagogy, writes as follows : 

** While conversing with one of those great men who 
distribute patronage, I ventured to allude to my educa- 
tion as entitling me to some consideration. His reply 
was, ‘ Not at all; all the extra knowledge you possess is 
useless to you as a teacher. Every young girl who grad- 
uates from the Normal College knows how to teach the 
grades, and that is all we require’”!! ! 

And this is the metropolis of America ! 

And this is the nineteenth century ! 

We pa:ticularly invite the attention of the board of 
education to this condition of things ; and we say to them 
that there is much “rottenness in Denmark.” They 
may administer matters as wisely as they choose, so 
long as the trustees select teachers in accordance with 
their ideas, the schools will be at low water mark. 


+ 
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IS RELIGIOUS—CHURCH—TEACHING NECtS- 
SARY ? 


By Supt. J. FarrBanks, Springfield, Mo. 

‘* Tt has been tried in England after school hours, on 
one day of the week, by a clergyman, and found to be 
of little value.” If tried every day in the week and all 
day when the children were not tired, would it be valu- 
able? 

What do you mean by valuable? Is the word used in 
a material or a spiritual sense? It does not appear that 
the pupils taught in the parochial schools or denomina- 
tional schools are any more successful in the “ battle of 
life” than those taught in the secular schools, or that 
they are any better citizens. They do not respect the 
rights and feelings of others more for sch teaching, nor 
are they less governed by prejudice and questionable 
motives. 

Then this term, “ religious teaching,” has such a wide 
range. What one class would like, another would very 
seriously object to. Religious teaching, to be of much 
benefit, must be genuine. The Roman Catholic could 
not teach religion to suit Protestants, nor could the 
Protestants suit the Roman Catholics, The Hebrew 
would suit neither, and the Mormon none but Mormons. 

Were we all agreed on this point, religion could be 
taught in our schools, and would be, no doubt. As it is, 
the wise thing to do is to leave religious teaching in the 
hands of the several denominations. Our schools 
should be so taught that all denominations could attend 
and come out better in their own denomination than 


ants, better Hebrews. Every good school must teach 
good conduct, ctherwise it would be a monstrosity. If 
our schools are not for making better men and women, 
and better citizens, what are they worth? 

Making better citizens is higher and broader than 
making better men and women,—it is more artistic, 
and accomplishes greater and more permanent good, 
As the state is vaster and broader and grander than any 
one individual or any one denomination, it is the proper 
force to direct educational matters. Let the state direct 
education. It should have no nonsense about it, and 
allow no enemy to thwart its plans. Good morals and 
good citizenship can be taught in every school, and no 
reasonable person can object. 

In the editorial to which this has reference, I find a 
sentence not in harmony with the general teachings of 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL ; itis this : Is the admitted increase 
of crime among young men due to the increase of the 
church indifference ? 

The JOURNAL certainly does not intend to admit any 
such thing. The young men of to-day are freer from 
crime than those of the past. Crime, instead of being 
increasing, is decreasing. It must be so, or all our 
boasted civilization is a cheat and a sham ; Christianity 
a failure ; the work of all our pulpits weakness ; and all 
our schools and colleges without force. Four hundred 
thousand teachers working with might and main in the 
United States ; three hundred colleges with the purest 
and best of talent; two hundred thousand ministers 
assisted by the Divine hand ; fifteen thousand periodicals 
pouring forth their great streams of light, and other 
educational forces without limit, are all working in one 
direction to make ‘‘ young men,” and old men, and 
everybody, better ; yet you admit they are worse. Not 
so. The young men of to-day of my acquaintance are 
better than those of my youth, and so of you, and of 
everybcdy else. You simply allowed yourself, for one 
moment, to be a pessimist. 

Those twenty-tive thousand teachers that take the 
JOURNAL, so filled with instructive, and inspiring mat- 
ter, are made better by your efforts, and the youth they 
teach are made better, and those com'ng in contatt with 
them are made better, and so on. This is true of the 
other grand forces which are conspiring to make people 
wiser and better. 


SHOULD RELIGION BE TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOL? 


Religion is the worship, by man, of deity. If this wor- 
ship is a mental faculty, it should be developed with the 
other faculties—but is it? Isn’t the teaching of morals all 
there is of religious teaching ? If that be taken away, then 
is the religious teaching which is left good for anything ? 
Suppose that moral ethics is thoroughly taught without 
reference to a Deity, will the addition of religious teaching 
make a child’s character better? Is it necessary, in order 
to develop a strong moral character, to hold before the 
child reward or punishment in the next world according 
to his deeds in this? Would it be better to offer future 
recompense or to teach the virtues and develop the sym- 
pathies? Is the offering of prizes and demerits in school 
analogous to teaching “‘ heaven” and “hell,” in order to 
get a good moral character ? 

A TEACHER OF TRUTH. 


BISHOP GILMORE’S OPINION. 

Our public schools are organized and maintained to fit 
the child for the fulfillment of his duty as a citizen. 
But duty is founded on obligation, and obligation on 
justice. Now justice is the basis of morality, anc, 
joined with truth, gives us all that is known as religiow. 
Society depends for its existence on truth and justice. 
Education must therefore embrace both, if civilized 
society is to exist and civilized government to endure. 
But truth and justice have their originin God, who is 
their causa efficiens. Hence society cannot exist without 
God, nor can society exist without truth and justice, in 
which morality has its being. God and morality are 
correlative terms. Education, then, must embrace a 
knowledge of God and a knowledge of His law, which 
teaches all that is known of truth and justice. 


REMARKS. 

This whole question depends upon whether ethics 
and morality can be divorced from the knowledge of 
the revealed will of God, as He has given it to man, in 
other words, whether morality and religion are one and 
the same thing or entirely different. Here is the rub. 
Can we get along without the Bible and the Church 
in the schools. 

What can four hundred teachers do towards making 
good men and women out of their pupils if they cannot 
study the Bible or teach the doctrines of Christianity in 
the school building and during school hours? We can- 
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religion ; teachers must do this work, and they must be 

qualified heart and head for it. In our mind religion 
_ morals are inseparable. We mean true religion and 
true morals. There are false religions and false codes of 
ethics; these are all immoral in their tendencies. The 
natural instincts of the human heart cannot be taken as 
a safe guide in life. Something more is needed and this 
something God has given us. This is at least our 
opinion. We should like to hear from our subrcribers 
on this point. 


_— 
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Ir is said that women are taking advantage of the op- 
portunities for education at the London University. 
Already 181 have matriculated for admission, which is 
fifty more than last year. But the young women are 
still considerably behind the young men, of whom 1,041 
matriculated at the last examination. It must be re- 
membered that the young men have been matriculating 
for the past eighty-three years. They ought to be in 
advance of the women —in numbers. 








Mr. EpWIN R. ELDRIDGE, the lately appointed presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Troy, Ala., has 
received a hearty welcome there. He has delivered two 
successful lectures on ‘“‘ Symmetry in Education,” and 
*‘ Man’s Endowment,—lIts Use and Abuse.” The former 
brought a good deal of commendation, the latter an 
ovation from the people of Troy, and they have given 
assurance of their hearty co-operation in the work of 
the State Normal. The opening of the school was very 
auspicious, and it is expected that the year will be a 
prosperous one. Mr. Eldridge believes that “ true edu- 
cation demands that the physical, the intellectual, and 
the moral natures should share alike in culture and 
development, and due efforts should be made to develop 
each to the fullest extent possible.” On this basis his 
work will be a success in any place. 





It will be noticed that ‘‘ How to Keep Order” closes 
with this number, and ‘“* How to Train the Memory” 
commences. Those who desire the articles complete 
must preserve the JOURNALS in which the supplements 


are found. 
—~ 


Supt. C. M. PINKERTON, Perry, Iowa, is inducing his 
teachers to take up the study of mental philosophy. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has appointed institute in- 
structor Samuel H. Albro, of this state, superintendent 
of Indian schools. Mr. Albro will bring to his work 
good judgment and much experience. 





THE “ English” language is not spoken in this coun- 
try, in the opinion of some dudish young upstarts who 
assume to dispise everything American. The following 
conversation illustrates what we mean. Bachelor— 
“Well, Charlie, my boy, I hear you are going abroad 
this fall?” Young Anglo-Maniac—“ Ya'as, I expect to 
go—er—I shall spend most of my time in London, yer 
know,” Bachelor—To acquire the language I suppose.” 

Supt. THomas M. BaLuier, of Springfield, Mass., in 
a letter to us a few days ago, said : “‘ Your JOURNAL, as 
also the INSTITUTE, is doing a great work for the teachers 
of the country. It represents the best, most progressive 
educational thought of the day, and the work of many 
a superintendent is lightened by the help it gives him 
and his teachers. I seldom hear it called New York 
ScHOOL JOURNAL now-a-days. It has won a national 


character as well as reputation, and belongs to every 
state.” 








THE board of trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have elected Dr. Simon N. Patten to the chair of 
political economy in the Wharton school. Dr. Patten 
was a student in the Northwestern University at Chi- 
cago, and then went to Germany, where he spent four 
years in economic study, taking the degrees of M. A. and 
Ph. D. at the University of Halle. He then returned to 
this country, giving attention to such branches of the 
law as have special economic bearing. 


RUM FROM ENGLAND DOES THE WORK. 


Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen,of India,recently said that: 

“It 18, indeed, harrowing and painful to contemplate the exten- 
to which sensuality, profligacy, and brutal revels on the one hand, 
and irreligion, blasphemy, and practical athesim on the other, are 
Making ravages among all classes of tlie native community in con- 
sequence of the spread of drunkenness, and undermining the reli- 
giousand moral life of the nation. * * * In short, the use of intox- 
{cating liquor has done more than anything else to degrade the 








moral, and social condition of my countrymen.” 


THE BEST SCHOOL HOUSES. 


No one thing more conclusively shows the advance of 
the educational work of the present beyond the past 
than the construction of school houses, for it marks the 
degree of intelligence and taste of the community that 
built it. Gardner’s Town and Country School Build- 
ings, noticed this week on our book page, is the most 
remarkable book of its kind ever issued, for two reasons. 
First, its ideals of beauty and convenience are very high 
yet full of common sense and taste ; and second, its text 
is written with an exactness and lucidity that marks a 
master of English expression. Teachers who value good 
school work will hail this volume with delight for it is 
not easy to teach a first-class school in a second-class 
building, and permanency and good pay are seldom 
found in a district which is neglectful of its school 
grounds and buildings. 
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THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. 





The Louisiana Journal of Education has suspended 
publication and the New Education, Daleville, Miss., has 
commenced. The history of educational papers since 
the first one commenced to the present time, has been 
a record of births, and deaths. Like the years, they 
have come and gone. Why? Because those who start 
them expect too much. Of the 300,000 school keepers in 
this country but few care to take any educational paper, 
no matter how cheap it may be sold. Then it costs 
more than those who start them calculate upon. Paper 
and type setting, and printing, and mailing, and adver- 
tising costs—costs money, and the bills must be paid 
promptly. Printers do not work for the fun of the 
thing. They eat and drink like other men and must 
pay their bills like all other honest people. We have 
had some experience and speak advisedly. Those who 
start educational papers should imitate the man in 
Scripture who sat down and counted the cost to see 
whether after he has commenced he shall be able to 
finish. Then educational papers fail because many of 
them do not meet a demand. Tin whistles cannot be 
sold where they are not appreciated. A crazy man once 
sent a cargo of warming pans to the East Indies. As 
warming pans they were failures, but as skimming pans 
for sugar boilers they proved a great success. As 
literary papers, many educational journals are success- 
ful, but as school-room helps they are of little use. The 
only teachers who take educational papers and renew 
without solicitation are those who are students, and these 
are not as numerous as they ought to be, although the 
number is increasing. To those who are thinking of 
putting money and talent into a new school paper 
enterprise we would say, consider well; consider; and 
this we say after many years experience. 





WHAT IS PAYMENT BY RESULTS? 





Mr. Yaxall, of England, in a recent speech said : ‘‘ You 
ask for a definition of what we mean by ‘ payment by re- 
sults.’ I should define it briefly as ‘the mechanical ex- 
amination of mechanical knowledge imparted by mech- 
anical methods of instruction." It is that unique school 
system which confounds instruction with education, 
which arranges everything for the teacher except an op- 
portunity to educate, which denies the teacher the pow- 
er to place his scholars in classes suited to their powers 
or the development of them, which yearly uproots the 
plant to see if it is really growing, which compels the 
teacher to make bricks without straw, and, in spite of 
its microscope, fails to discover the inferiority of the 
manufactured article, only concerning itself with the 
tale.” This is first rate. 


— 
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SHE GAVE HIM “A BIT OF A CHANCE.” 


Dr. Crompton, one of the oldest doctors in Birming- 
ham, England is responsible for the following anecdote : 
‘* When I was a young man I was for a time one of the 
resident medical officers of the General Hospital. This 
was long before highly trained, educated nurses were 
thought of ; but although not so refined, many of them 
were good, well-meaning women enough, and did their 
work fairly well. One day we had received a very bad 
case of delirium tremens. I was anxious about him as I 
knew his chance of recovery was a very slender one ; 80 
before going to bed I went to see how he was. On walk- 
ing quietly along the corridor in my slippers, I heard a 
mysterious noise, and what do you think I was in time 
to see and hear? Why, the nurse was repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, and making the man say it after her, a 
sentence ata time. She had her slipper in her right 








hand and between every petition she brought it down 
on that portion of his body which appears to be con- 
sidered by mothers and nurses to be specially made and 
provided by nature for the corporal punishment of 
infants. When she had finished, she thus addressed 
him: ‘ There, my man, yer can die, now as soon as yer 
like, but I wasn’t a goin’ to let yer die cussin’ the Lord 
like that!’ ‘ Whatever is the meaning of this, nurse?’ I 
exclaimed. She replied: ‘Why, his language is that 
horful it fairly makes your blood curdle, which I thought 
it would give him a bit of a chance if he said a prayer 
before he died.” 

This is an excellent illustration on the old way of 
teaching. 





JEWISH EDUCATION IN OLD TIMES. 





In a recently published work on Palestine, the author 
speaks as follows on the subject of Jewish education :— 
Jewish boys went to school in connection with the syna- 
gogue, and we know very well that there was a syna- 
gogue at Nazareth. The Jews had a proverb in those 
days which said, “‘A town in which there is no school 
must perish.” Josephus says, ‘‘ We interest ourselves 
more about the education of our children than about 
anything else.” Philo, who lived in the time of Christ, 
says, ‘‘The Jews are taught from their swaddling 
clothes, by their parents, masters, and teachers, in the 
holy laws, and in the unwritten customs, and to believe 
in God, the one Father and Creator of the world.” In 
the Mishna the advice to a teacher is, ‘‘ Do not take a boy 
to be taught before he is six years old; but from that 
year receive him, and train him as you do the ox, which 
day by day bearsa heavier load.” There is no doubt 
that a great deal of the school education in the days of 
Jesus consisted simply in learning by rote, and the boys 
acquired an extraordinary power of committing the law 
of Moses to memory. We see the same kind of thing to- 
day in the great Mohammedan schools in Egypt, where 
the one thing taught is the Koran. In Cairo we visited 
a school, or university, where there are 7,700 students, 
all of them intent on learning the Koran. There were 
probably no books for the use of the children of Naza- 
reth, but texts were repeated in a sing-song cadence till 
learned by heart. ‘If you ask a Jew,” says Josephus, 
“any matter concerning the law, he can more readily 
explain it than tell his own name. Since we learn it 
from the very beginning of SaneegEneD, it is, as it were, 
graven on our souls.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 








The lecture before the class of candidates for the 
degree of Ph.D., Saturday, October 6, and before the 
class of non-graduates, October 11, was on SOCRATES 
The following were the topics discussed. 

Topics.—His motive. 

His method. 

His manner. 

His system of morals. 

The elements of his greatness. 

Why he was a teacher? 

Why accused of atheism ? 

How his doctrines have influenced teaching 
and schools. 

How his teaching has influenced philosophy 
and religion ? 

What can modern teachers learn from him. 

The lecture before both of these classes, October 18 
and 18, was on “ The Sophists and Rhetors.” The fol- 
lowing outline was followed. 

THE SOPHISTS AND RHETORS. 
AN OUTLINE. 
SpeciaL Toric. THE SOPHISTS. 

1. Their ethical character. 

2. The estimate of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle con- 

cerning them. 

8. The meaning of philosopher. 

sophists. Why used? 

4. Protagoras, Gorgias, and others. 

5. The doctrine of innate ideas. What is it? 

sound ? 

6. What is sophistry? Examples given. What is 

science ? 
Sophistry consists in inferring general principles 
from particular cases, also— 
In assuming that as true which is not true. 
7. Sophism in the teaching of to-day. 
THE RHETORS. 
1. Why different from the sophists and philosophers t 
2. Isocrates and the later rhetors, 


Why used? Of 


Is it 
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8. Receiving pay for tuition. Was this right? Did 
Socrates do right in not accepting pay? Did 
Christ ? 

4. The character of the work of a rhetor. 

5. Isocrates’ defense of himself; its principal argu- 
ment is based on what? 

GENERAL TOPICS. 


1. The motives of a good teacher. 
mental. 
Why ethical? 


Name one, funda- 


What is ethical teaching ? 


xo 


8. How does character-building differ from intellectual 
furniture ? 

4, The cause of the decay of Grecian learning. 

5. Are similar causes at work to-day ? 

6. What we learn from the motive of Socrates, the 
sophists, and the rhetors. 

7. Why must we study motive in order to estimate the 
value of teaching ? 

8. Give a definition of motive. 

9. In what way did the sophists and Socrates prepare 
the way for the philosophers? 

10. What is religion? What morality? What 
ethics ? 

11. In what respect does the motive of the Christian 
differ from the motive of Socrates ? 

12. Is the absolute basis of right dependent upon 


revealed religion ? 
18. Did Socrates and Plato and Aristotle apprehend 
true ethical principles? 

The subject for October 20 and 25, was ‘ Aristotle’s 
Educational System.” 

The following subjects will follow in the order in 
which they are named. 

4, Plato’s Theories of Education. 
. The Stoics, Epicureans, and Eclectics. 
. Home and School Life in Ancient Greece. 
. Xenophon’s Ideal Education of a Prince. 
. Education by Law. 

a. Lycurgus and Sparta. 

b. Draco and Solon. 
9. Pythagoras and Zoroaster. 
10. The University of Alexandria. 
11. The Jewish System of Education. 
12. Other Ancient Educational Systems. 
18. Education among the Chinese, Ancient and 

Modern. 
Roman Education before Christ. 
Roman Education under the Emperors. 
The Educational Influence of Great Religions. 
The Educational Influence of ancient Mythology, 

Poetry, and the Drama. 

18. The Early Christian schools. 

Other topics will be published in the columns of the: 
JOURNAL. 


1 mS or 
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14, 
15, 
16. 
17. 


WHAT IS MOST WORTH IN TEACHING PHY I- 
OL“GY AND TEMPERANCE. 

This question is an important one. It is of some use 
for pupils to know how many bones there are in the 
human body, their situation, size and use; it may also, 
be important for them to know about the different organs 
of the body, their uses and appearance ; but this knowl- 
edge alone will be of no special benefit unless accomp- 
anied by other instruction. It is safe to say that the 
knowledge that is most valuable in physiology is, like 
all other knowledge, that which pupils discover for 
themselves. 

1. The pupils must know by actual touch, handling 
the subject he studies. It is of little benefit to talk about 
a bone unless the bone is handled. It is a very much 
more effective lesson, when, for example, the student 
is learning concerning the femur, to have a human 
femur in the class that each one may handle for him- 
self. It is comparatively easy for teachers to get a 
disarticulated skeleton. For a few days pupils will 
handle these human bones with as little thought as though 
they were so many pieces of wood, and they will be 
deeply interested in comparing the bones they handle, 
as far as possible, with the bones in their own body. 
Take for example, the skull ; how little can be learned 
concerning the head by a description of it, but if the 
skull is in the class, especially so put up as to be able to 
be taken apart and put together again, thus showing the 
entire structure of the bones of the head, a vast amount 
of most valuable information can be obtained. Take 
also the eye, a diagram of this organ gives very little 
idea of how a real eye looks. We have seen very many 
excellent figures drawn on the board representing rays 
of light striking the retina. These would seem to give 
very accurate information, but when the eye of an'ox, 
recently killed, is examined, the pupils see at once how 








different the real thing is from that which its represen- 
tation has been. The same may be said of the muscles- 


A piece of flesh meat thoroughly examined, taken 
apart, and tested in various ways will give pupils a good 
idea of what muscles are. There is nothing more valuable 
in physiology than the study of real objects, in fact, 
after considerable experience we have learned to look 
with some suspicion on text-book knowledge, and with 
a good deal of respect upon the study of actual things. 
In the August number of the Popular Science Monthly, 
is a very interesting article on the teaching of physiology 
in the public schools, in which many instances are nar- 
rated of answers given by pupils who have been merely 
text-book learners. One pupil said that ‘‘ Soap is im- 
portant in carrying off the fat of the body.” Another said, 
‘“‘ The third cavity is the pelvis, which contains the vital 
organs,” and many other illustrations of a like charac- 
ter are given. Now these answers would not be possible 
in a class where physiology is properly taught. In addi- 
tion to human physiology, comparative anatomy and 
physiology should be attended to. Here the field is very 
wide and if properly presented, even to comparatively 
young pupils, can be made most interesting. What can 
be made more intensely instructive than comparing the 
femur and other bones of an ox with corresponding 
bones of a human being. The same may be said of the 
other organs, for example, the viscera of a pig can often 
be observed by country children, and the arrangement 
of these organs can be seen, and thus some gvod idea of 
the arrangement of the organs in the human system be 
obtained. Some teachers objeci to the dissection of ani- 
mals in the presence of a class. We can see no reason 
why teachers should not permit it, if properly guarded. 
Suppose a cat is found that should be disposed of, no 
method of taking life is less painless than with chloro- 
form. A sponge well saturated with this liquid, mixed 
with a little ether, will very soon render the ani- 
mal insensible to all pain, and if expedition is used the 
beating of the heart can be easily seen. This will bea 
most valuable lesson. We know that many teachers 
object to the dissection of animals under the circum- 
stances mentioned, yet we can see no reason why, under 
proper restrictions, and under the supervision of the 
teacher or perhaps by the teacher himself, such exhibi- 
tions can be made before the whole class. Certainly it 
gives the animal executed no pain whatever, and so no 
objection can be made to it on the score of cruelty. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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DOES EDUCATION EDUCATE ? 


By Miss JESSIE CHRISTIE. 
[Read at the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association.] 

In this question, the words ‘‘ education” and ‘ edu- 
cate” are applied to dissimilar, though not necessarily 
opposed ideas. 

Education is used in the common acceptation of the 
term to mean the result of school training, the knowl- 
edge acquired during an attendance at the schools. 
‘‘ Educate,” on the other hand, is used in a broader sense 
to mean the leading out of the child’s powers, the de- 
velopment of all his faculties, physical, mental, and 
moral. In this paper, this meaning of the term educate 
is slightly limited and the question means simply : Do 
our public schools prepare their pupils adequately for 
the places they are to fill in future life, by such help and 
stimulation as wiil tend to the proper and healthful de- 
velopment of all their powers? The only way to answer 
it satisfactorily is to note the results of our training, to 
view the outcome, physical, mental, and moral, of ten 
or twelve years of school training. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

First, let us note the physical aspect of the pupil's cul- 
ture. Are his senses so trained that he can take the 
fullest cognizance of the outer world? Does his eye 
perceive any more accurately for our training distinc- 
tions in size, color, or form? Can he see any better? 
Let the thousands afflicted with near-sightedness far- 
sightedness, wrong-sightedness of all sorts, answer to 
the results of close application to books, the only train- 
ing of the eye we give them. Does his ear distinguish 
any better between harmony and discord? You whose 
nerves have been racked by the meaningless noises of 
another Fourth of July may tell me whether or not the 
average child does not prefer the discord. Does our 
graduate speak any better? Let the multitude of thin, 
sharp voices answer in shrill and nasal chorus. Does his 
hand or his foot carry out as they should the direction 
of his will? Yes, his hand, that wonderful organ, capa- 
ble of so many and such varied uses, has been trained to 
do one thing—to write. Yes, he writes and writes well, 











beautifally—when he has plenty of time; when he 
hasn’t—Alas! The flourishes and shading are there, but 
with the element of haste superadded, the combination 
needs a second Daniel to decipher it. As for the train. 
ing of his other organs, the less said the better. The 
children are not trained even to walk properly. Our 
graduate can never be accused of dabbling in the poetry 
of locomotion. Plain, simple prose is good enough for 
him, and very plain and jerky prose it is. He only 
shows his good taste, then, in never walking if he can 
ride, and the consequence is the loss of the only exercise 
in which he can indulge, which might do much toward 
preserving his health while engaged in the sedentary pur- 
suit he is so sure to choose. So much for physical train- 
ing. We are afraid to go further and note the results to 
health. We dare not look at the sickly complexions, the 
flabby muscles, the flat-chested, and round-shouldered, 
bodies of our most faithful, conscientious pupils; we 
must not think how many times we have listened to 
their complaints of headache, and backache, and side- 
ache, nor remember how often overtaxed eyes or brain 
or nerves has compelled their absence from school. If 
it were not that nature is too strong for us, that in the 
great majority the needs of the body are much more 
clamorous than the needs of the brain, a perfectly 
healthy child emerging from under the pressure of our 
forcing system could not be found, 


MENTAL CULTURE, 


I admit that the various tranches are taught well and 
thoroughly ; that every device and method made known 
by the best minds are employed by teachers who strain 
every nerve and faculty to accomplish the work laid up- 
on them ; but, for some reason or other, the results are 
not all our fancy paints them. When you know that 
pupils would fail miserably in an examination on the 
same subject they had triumphantly “ passed” in six 
months before ; when you hear graduates frankly admit 
that they could not undergo an examination unless they 
had previously been allowed a month or more to 
‘cram ;” when even their letters show a woeful ignor- 
ance of grammatic rules to say nothing of orthography, 
you cannot but assent that there is ‘‘ something rotten in 
the state of Denmark.” 


MORAL CULTURE. 


The moral results obtained by the present systen: of 
education are, almost wholly, indirect and incidental. 
There are few courses of study, indeed, in which a place 
is found for the definite teaching of morals or practical 
training in morality. Where such teaching is enjoined 
it is a dead letter through being crowded out by the 
pressure of work of much less importance. That our 
children receive no moral training whatever, I would be 
slow to assert ; indeed, that would be impossible. The 
conditions of the child’s school-life impose a certain 
training on him that is invaluable. He learns lessons of 
punctuality, attention, order, and perseverance, (I had 
almost said honesty, but I think of our periodical exam- 
inations and refrain) that will do much to fit him for his 
life-work. He learns lessons of obedience and respect 
for authority, that will do everything to make him a 
law-abiding citizen ; but such training, while more val- 
uable by far than any lesson from the text-books, does 
not develop anything but the selfish side of the child's 
character. It pays him to be punctual, attentive, obedi- 
ent, and respectful, and as he goes on in life he sees all 
the more plainly that these qualities are necessary to his 
material prosperity. But is any portion of our school 
time devoted to the development of the higher qualities 
of the spirit, those which build up noble and unselfish 
men and women, the love of truth and justice, of God 
and their fellowmen? I need only to ask the question to 
have it answered in the negative. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of tnose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN. 





By Miss ELIZABETH JARRETT, Teacher Training Dept- 
Normal College, N. Y. City. 


The following is an dutline of a series of lessons given 
in a third grade grammar class. Although the entire 
series is offered for suggestion or use, it is not at all nec- 
essary that the whole should be taught. A few facts 
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from each of the earlier headings might be selected and 
made to serve as an introduction to the composition 
lesson, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting.” Or these facts may be 
known to the children from their work in botany and 
geography, and the composition lesson might be given 
at once. 

In either lesson and in all, there should be present the 
best and prettiest ear of corn that can be procured, 
showing the fresh green spathes, and the long, silken, 
yellow tassels. If the terminal flowers cannot be 
gotten, a drawing wil] serve to recall them to those who 
have once seen them. Each lesson could, profitably, be 
followed by a written composition. 

Lesson I.—BoTANICAL, 
roots, fibrous. 
stem, a culm. 
Parts leaves, 1 to 2 ft. long, wide, parallel-veined. 
flowers { male or staminate, terminal in panicles. 
? female or pistillate, axillary on spikes. 

Particular attention should be called to the two kinds 
of flowers, which are of peculiar interest in this plant, 
the pistillate being especially so,—the parallel rows of 
seeds arranged so closely on the ear or cob—the styles, 
so unusually long and silky, pushing themselves out 
beyond the tight, protecting spathy. (Why?) Note the 
difference in the seeds, of the different kkinds, some yel- 
low, white, brownish-red or purple, and varying much 
in size, 

In connection with the “‘why” above proposed, 
another interesting question might be asked, i. e., ‘‘ How 
would it affect the plant if the pistillate flowers (the 
corn, so-called), were to grow at the top, and the stam- 
inate flowers (the pollen-bearers) below ?” 

alae = corn, grown chiefly in the Northern 
8 b 
Varieties | Sweet corn, grown also at the North. 
cultivated ) Whitecorn, a Southern variety, seeds oblong. 
Pop-corn, a smaller variety, grains meal, 
yellow. 

All these varieties are known in this country as 
maize, or Indian corn ; in England, wheat is called corn: 
in Scotland, oats. 

Many other interesting facts may easily be gleaned 
from the encyclopedias, or other works, and added to 
the above. A list of the manifold uses to which corn is 
put is given below. 


grains (mixed with rye or wheat), used for 
a ; ground, used for mush and 


rr fe 
cobs, used for pickling. 
ith (bo ited) as substitute for arrow-root. 
i , gives sugar. 
ay [eaves (dried), used for fodder. 
staminate flowers, used for fodder. 
stalks, used for thatch, fuel, and basket- 


£. 

— afford ee. 

spathes used for stuffing and king ; r 
| is also made from them, et. 
Lesson II.—HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 


“Corn” is frequently mentioned in Scripture. In 
most cases the reference is undoubtedly to wheat or 
some other grain ; thus, the sons of Jacob went to Egypt 
to buy corn (wheat). Other references would seem to 
indicate that a grain, similar to our own maize, was 
known and cultivated. In a Chinese book in the Royal 
Library at Paris is a representation of the corn plant, 
and it is said that grains of corn have been found in the 
cellars of ancient houses in Athens. If corn was known 
jn the East, its cultivation must have been neglected 
until its re-introduction into the old world in the 16th 
century. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is believed to be a native of the 
warmer parts of America. It was cultivated by the 
Indians, and probably by the Mound-builders. Colum- 
bus found it growing here, and introduced it into Spain ; 
its cultivation spread rapidly over Southern Europe, 
and it now supplies a principal article of food to the 
inhabitants of many countries in Asia and Africa. 

It is one of the most productive of all the cereals, in 
favorable situations yielding eight hundred-fold, in irri- 
gated land three hundred-fold. It can be cultivated in 
any country ‘where there is sufficient summer heat to 
ripen it, some species maturing in six weeks or less. 
Thus its habitat is very wide. 

A field of the waving Indian corn is a beautiful sight, 
and one not readily forgotten. 

“ A small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward; 
Then another, and another, 
And before the summer ended, 
Stood the maize in ail its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses.” 


It is easily cultivated, preferring hilly, sunny situa- 





tions. Settlers, it is said, generally make it their first 
crop, on newly-cleared ground. 


Lesson III.—‘* HiawatuHa’s FASTING.” 


To language work on this bit of Longfellow’s beauti- 
ful legend, many hours might, with profit, be devoted, 
depending, of course, on the age and ability of the chil- 
dren, and on their previous knowledge of the subject. 
Less than two hours (or lessons) could hardly be sufii- 
cient, even in an advanced class, one given to explana- 
tions and oral reproduction, the second to written work. 

It is not necessary to use the whole canto. Brief 
explanations from the teachers, keeping up the main 
thread of the story, could be interspersed with direct 
quotations from the most beautiful parts, to which chief 
attention is to be directed, and which are to be repro- 
duced orally in as good language as the children can 
command. For example, let the teacher tell as simply 
(and yet as beautifully as possible), of Hiawatha, ‘‘ The 
Wonderful One,” sent to the Indians by the Great Spirit 
to teach them how to clear their rivers, their forests, 
and their fishing grounds ; how he went into the forest 
in the ‘‘ Moon of Leaves,” built himself a wigwam, and 
prayed, 

“ Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumphs in the battle 

And renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nations.” 
“Seven whole days and nights he fasted,” seeing 
many curious and interesting forest sights. (Here have 
children mention a few ; the starting of the deer, the 
rabbit burrowing, the pheasant, squirrel, pigeon, wild 
goose, etc.) 
(Reading.) 

“* Master of Life!’ he cried, desponding, 
‘“** Must our lives depend on these things ?’” 

(Why the question? Were not these things sufficient ?) 
Then he wandered through the meadows seeing other 
curious things—{the blue-berry, strawberry, grape, wild- 
rice, etc.), and repeats his former question. 
On the third day he sits by the lake, ‘‘on the shores 
of Gitche Gumee, of the shining ‘ Big-Sea-Water,’” 
(Lake Superior) watching the fish (the sturgeon, pike, 
herring, etc.), and again the question. 

On the fourth day he is lying exhausted in his lodge, 
when a wonderful vision comes to him. 

(Reading. ) 

* And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow. 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden.” 

Before going any farther, it seems to me best to stop 
right here and have the application of the allegory. 
The children cannot fail, such is their interest in having 
flowers and animals personified, to be delighted with 
this most exquisite bit of description. Have them point 
out the “‘ garments green and yellow,” the ‘ plumes of 
green,” the ‘soft and yellow hair.” (These six lines 
should certainly be memorized.) Have them describe 
the coming of the youth, until the words of Longfellow 
are perfectly familiar. No better could be substituted— 
do not try. 

The conversation between the youth, Mondamin, and 
Hiawatha might be directly quoted with advantage, if 
there is time ; certainly this much : 

“ From the Master of Life descending, 

I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you, and instruct you, 

How by labor and by struggle 

You shall gain what you bave prayed for.” 

Then briefly relate the three days’ conflict to try 
Hiawatha’s strength of purpose, and begin again at the 
line, 

(Reading.) 

“To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict.” 

closing with the directions for the burial. Here the 
children should be led to apply the allegory, the mean- 
ing of the burial, and the necessity of Hiawatha’s 
watch, kept day by day beside the grave, 

“ Till at length, a small green feather, 

From the earth shot slowly upward.” 

&e. 


The closing stanza, describing the Feast of Mondamin, 
and the presentation of this great new gift to the people 
by Hiawatha, is exceedingly beautiful. 

The composition might well be headed ‘‘ The Legend 
of the Indian Corn” (or maize), which would perhaps 
haye more meaning to the children than ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Fasting.” 





Later on, these lessons might be supplemented! by 
having the children learn Whittier's familiar poem on 
corn, beginning, 

“ Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard, 

Heap high the golden corn, 

No richer gift hath autumn poured, 

From out her lavish horn.” 





THINGS TO TALK ABOUT. 





The city of New York spends on its schools about 
$5,000,000 a year. Philadelphia spends less than 
$2,000,000, Boston more than Philadelphia, but still less 
than $2,000,000, and Baltimore three-quarters of a million. 
The cost of each child’s teaching in a year in New York 
is about $831, in Boston $26, in Baltimore about $18, in 
Philadelphia about $17. 

By means of a new machine, wood intended for paper 
pulp is shaved off so finely that it is ready to go at once 
into the boiler. The machine takes a log twelve inches 
in length, which it revolves at a speed of 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and a sharp cutter takes off a shaving 
so thin that it will take 750 of them to make an inch, a 
nicety of execution which may be judged of by the fact 
that 200 sheets of ordinary paper are required to make 
an inch, 





THERE are fifteen Siamese students—four of them 
ladies—undergoing various kinds of professional train- 
ing in England. The students are sentto England under 
the auspices of the government of Siam, and upon 
arrival are placed in charge of the superintendent, who 
is himself under the control of the envoy. Four of the 
students have passed through a course of telegraphy ; 
one is studying mining engineering ; a third has tem- 
porarily joined the Devon Regiment at Aldershot ; while 
the remainder are acquiring an insight into commercial 
pursuits. 





THE dedication of a handsome stone gateway erected 
to the memory of Governor George Wolf, of Pennsylva- 
nia, an Eastonian who signed the act creating the public 
school system of Pennsylvania, which was to have been 
held last June, but was postponed owing to inclement 
weather, came off Sept. 28. Addresses were made by 
President Knox, of Lafayette, Dr. Traill Green, Governor 
Beaver, state superintendent Higbee, and ex-superin- 
tendent Wickersham. Why cannot many other towns 
erect educational memorials? We could mention many 
events that should be thus emphasized in the minds of 
the rising generation. Let this subject be attended to. 





TEACH PUPILS HOW TO STUDY. 


By Caro.ine B. LERow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No one will deny that the great mass of our so-called 
educated men and women are working both socially and 
intellectually, under disadvantages entailed upon them 
by our over ambitious courses of study. 

A famous literary woman said to the writer not long 
ago, ‘‘I was considered the most brilliant grammarian 
in my class. I could reel off all the definitions and 
rules without making a single mistake, and parse 
‘¢ Paradise Lost” with equal glibness, but when I began 
to write for my living I found myself obliged to sit down 
and study my English grammar almost as thoroughly as 
if Ihad never learned a word of it.” What is to be 
done with such testimony as this? 

Are such cases exceptional? Are not all of us deplor- 
ing our lack of mental equipment in some direction or 
other? Is not the complaint quite as frequent among 
those who have “‘ been through” our common schools as 
among those who have been denied their advantages? Of 
course due allowance must be made for the fact that in 
nearly every class there are some careless and indifferent 
pupils. It is a perpetual problem to the teacher to know 
how to awaken in them any interest in their work, and 
in case of failure, the teacher, having done her best, 
may well feel herself absolved from all responsibility. 
For the pupils, themselves, it is inevitable that the 
future should bring them a too late realization of neg- 
lected opportunities, and a remorse proportionate to the 
strength of their delayed desire for intellectual growth. 
It is but an illustration of the truth of these words : ‘As 
a man soweth, so shall he reap.” 

But the great majority in all classes are patient 
plodders of various degrees of ability, silently submitting 
to all the requirements made upon them. They will 
learn things ‘‘ by heart” if so ordered ; they will try to 
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study, witb different degrees of success, in whatever 
way is prescribed by the teacher. And it is truly the 
teacher who makes the school. Among all the wise 
utterances of thoughtful writers on this great subject of 
education, which have recently been published in lead- 
ing magazines, not one has gone so directly to the root 
of the matter as the article of President Eliot of Har- 
vard University, on ‘‘School Programmes; how can 
they be shortened and enriched?” The sub-title is a 
striking one, proving that the enriching depends upon 
decreasing instead of adding to the work already done 
in the schools. 

If the number of ideas, not the number of pages ; if 
thoughts, not words ; if quality, not quantity, could be 
considered the basis of all school instruction and the time 
thus saved be devoted to teaching the children how to 
study—one of the greatest and most valuable of arts, and 
an invaluable art indeed, if intellectual culture is to be 
carried on under self-instruction—what could not our 
common schools accomplish ? 





SOMETHING NEW IN TEMPERANCE. 





A WAY FOR TEACHERS TO DO SENSIBLE WORK. 
By Prin. B. J. Tick, Lawrence, N. Y. 


In New York state as weil as in most other states 
there is a law requiring teachers to give instruction 
in ‘‘ physiology and hygiene with special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and nar- 
cotics.” 

In most schools this law is shamefully violated. But 
every teacher who refuses or neglects to obey it isa law- 
breaker, and, in my opinion, should be treated as such. 
The number of ways to do effective work in teaching 
temperance principles is infinite. But here is one which 
is, to most teachers, new. 

A wealthy gentleman of New York city has set apart 
one hundred thousand dollars tobe spent in the following 
way for the education of young people in proper temper- 
ance sentiments : A book of recitations and declamations 
is published, containing about one hundred and fifty 
selections, some short, some long, some in prose, others in 
poetry, from well-known writers such as Dr. Talmage, 
John B. Gough, Frances Willard, Rev. E. H. Stokes, 
D.D., and Mark Servoss. Any public school teacher can 
make arrangements for one ora series of elocutionary 
contests in which young persons of either sex under 
twenty-one years of age can recite before an audience in 
some school-house, church or public hall, selections taken 
from this book. A competing class must consist of not 
less than six nor more than ten members. A public 
meeting must be arranged, for which these recitations 
will form the chief part of the program, which may, 
however, be interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
music, etc. An admission fee can be charged or not as 
the management wish. Three disinterested persons of 
mature age, strangers to the contestants, if possible, are 
to be chosen as judges. In making their decision the 
judges will take into account voice, articulation, pro- 
nunciation, gesture, memory, and general effect. 

At the close of the program the competitor who has 
by the decision of the judges done the best, will be pre- 
sented with a handsome silver medal, suitably inscribed, 
with a satin-lined morocco case. 

When eight or more have obtained silver medals, these 
may form another class to compete for a gold medal. 
And again eight or more having received gold medals, 
may, in the same way, enter into a contest fora “ grand 
gold medal.” And in like manner, eight or more hold- 
ing a “‘ grand gold medal,” may compete for a diamond 
medal, the last being something uncommonly fine. At} 
each contest the speakers are to learn new pieces, and no 
one holding a medal shall compete twice for the same 
kind of medal. As soon as a class shall have been 
formed and the date fixed, notice should be sent to the 
gentleman who offers the medal, and it will be forwarded 
so as to be present at the contest. The whole thing is as 
free as the air, the only object being to have young peo- 
ple learn proper temperance sentiments, and to have 
older people hear these sentiments. The sole item of 
expense will be for the book of selections, and even that 
will be furnished free to any public school teacher who 
will write or apply to the writer, who will take pleasure 
also in giving any further information desired. 

‘« Well, the thing looks simple and feasible enough,’ 
some one says, ‘but will it actually work?” ‘* Wilb 
people attend?” My reply is: ‘‘I arranged such an en- 
tertainment some timeago. It took me just two weeks 
to getit up. Ihad seven contestants, and had singing 


clergymen, teachers, and all my pupils were given com- 
plimentary tickets ; a small admission fee was charged to 
others. Everybody said it was a success. About four 
hundred people were present and money enough was 
taken in to pay all expenses and leave a nice little bal- 
ance, which I shall spend for my school. Isee noreason 
why ary other teacher can’t do as well, and I hope many 
will try, for I believe that if they do, incalculable good 
will be done. 


+ 
+> 


A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 


By Supt. C. H. Morss, Portsmouth, N. H. 


One Friday afternoon, Alfred Holmes, who had been 
absent from school during the morning, presented him- 
self before his teacher with this note : 

‘Miss True.—Please excuse Alfred at recess. H. 
Holmes.” The teacher being very busy, at the time, 
simply glanced at the note, and laid it on her desk. 
After the close of the session she took up the paper, and 
noticing signs of an erasure, scanned it very carefully, 
when she discovered that it originally read, ‘‘ Please ex- 
cuse Alfred for being absent.” The boy had erased the 
last three words, and cleverly substituted ‘‘ at recess.” 
Miss True was very much disturbed in her mind as to 
the best course to pursue. How should she make the 
punishment suit the offence? What form of punish- 
ment ought such a misdemeanor to merit? She pon- 
dered over the matter through all her leisure moments, 
till Monday morning. 

Then when the school had come to order, and was 
waiting for the work of the day to be assigned, she 
stepped to the board and wrote a promissory note for 
one hundred dollars. The parts of the note were talked 
over, and the meaning of such a transaction discussed, 
till the class were thoroughly interested in the lesson on 
notes. ‘‘Suppose I erase the one hundred, and substi- 
tute one thousand, will it still be the same note?” 

** No, indeed.” 

‘*If you gave me a note for one hundred dollars, and 
I changed it to one thousand, so when you came to pay 
me I said, ‘Oh, no! not one hundred, you owe me one 
thousand. See! here is the note?’ What would you 
say of the transaction.’” ‘‘It would be a mean trick.” 
“You would be a thief.” ‘‘It would be swindling.” 
‘You would be a forger.” 

‘* Would it be wrong for me todo that?” asked the 
teacher. The whole school, even Alfred Holmes, who 
did not see the drift of the lesson, declared it would be 
decidedly wrong. 

Then a copy of the note received the Friday before, 
asking an excuse for absence was placed upon the 
board with names suppressed, and the change made. 
The opinion of the class was asked as to the morality of 
such an act, and it was unanimously voted that such 
a thing was wrong, and should not be countenanced in 
the school. 

‘‘ What shall be the punishment for such an offence?” 
queried Miss True. ‘‘ Whip him,” was the answer with- 
out a dissenting voice. 

“ Alfred, you hear the decision of your schoolmates. 
You will have to receive the punishment.” 


We do not expect children to have well-developed judg- 
ment; but is there not something wro’ g when pupils 
have such wrong or perverted ideas of punishment as 
to vote ‘‘whipping’’ for a moral offence? Was bodily 
pain the only way they knew of for atoning for a lie? 
Whipping never kept a boy from lying, and never made a 
boy sorry forlying. If a teacher cannot reach the seat of 
the trouble—the conscience—she should give up the case. 
It requires more careful treatment than an external ap- 
plication. The object lesson would have been sufficient 
conviction to a boy who was not given to lying. A 
hardened conscience would have needed more direct 
treatment. 
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HOW TO USE “‘ THINGS UF TO-DAY.” 





Our readers have noticed selections, as well as questions 
under ‘‘Fact and Rumor,” prepared for school-room 
use. They can be used with great profit; but it will 
take a little effort, both on the part of the pupils and 
teacher. Put on the board in large distinct letters, one 
topic as above, the day beforeit is to be talked about. 
This will give all the opportunity of finding facts of in- 
terest. The result will be astonishing if the right 
means are used ; but one thing is certain, the teacher 
must be prepared. <A haphazard talk with no point, 
will be worse than useless, All topics of to-day are full 
of the deepest interest. Now, if this method is faithfully 
used, what will be the result. First, it will excite 





by the pupils, also a few very short addresses by visitors. ’ 





friends, will be set to talking and investigating. Second, 
it will increase information. This is a great thing. 
Will all our principals try this experiment? 

MARSHAL BaAZAINE, 

CoTTON, 

STRIKING. 

MAHOMET. 

DYNAMITE. 

GENERAL GRANT. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

CHARLES MACKAY. 

RUBENS. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

GEN. PICKETT. 





LESSONS IN POLITICS. 


CaRRIE A. SMITH, Willmar, Minn. 


One of the most difficult, as well as one of the most 
essential branches to be taught in the grammar grade, is 
politics. 

We know what ought to be accomplished in this 
branch, but we don’t know just how to teach it. I have 
tried several methods, none exactly satisfactory, but | 
find better results with the one of which I shall give 
some idea in this article. The duties of the citizen, and 
the means by which he may use his constitutional 
rights, can be better taught to boys and girls of fifteen 
in connection with history than civil government. 

Before they can understand the present political ques- 
tions, they must know the past political history of our 
nation; and before commencing the study of politics, 
they must be led to see why the study is necessary, 
Some hints how this can be shown I shall try to give. 

After the pupils have studied the different periods of 
our history up to the administrations, they (if the 
teacher has done his part) will know something of a 
monarchical form of government, and how a king man- 
ages the affairs of a country, and how great his duties 
are. 

While teaching the children the change of our country 
from a colony governed by a king to a republic, is the 
time to teach them the duty and responsibility of a 
citizen. 

Teacher.—Why did the English kings. fail to govern 
their American colonies properly ? 

ist Child.—The kings knew very little about America, 
so did not know what was best for the colonies. 

2nd Child.—Many of the governors sent over by the 
king were selfish men, and cared nothing for the welfare 
of the colonies. They cared only for advancing their 
own selfish interests. ; 

3rd Child.—When England found the colonies could 
raise large sums of money, she thought to collect taxes 
from them for her own use. 

4th Child.—Many of the settlers of America were 
driven here by oppression in England. 

5th Child.—When the colonies were neglected by the 
king, they learned from necessity to govern themselves 
better than England could govern them. 

If the children are fully alive to what has gone before, 
you will get some such answers as the ones above. 

Teacher.—Does a king do right who fails to become 
acquainted with all of his country ? 

Chiid.—He does not, because he cannot do the best 
thing for his country unless he knows.all about it. 

Teacher.—Should he sacrifice his personal comforts 
and pleasures, if necessary, for his country? 

Child.—He should, for he is responsible for its well 
government. Many people are dependent upon him. 

Here is a good time to give examples of such acts, the 
results, etc. Other questions similar to the ones just 
given may be asked until the children are filled with 
enthusiasm for noble actions. 

My reasons for taking up a kingdom first are these: 

(a.) From their history, the pupils have learned about 
England, her kings and queens. 

(b.) They can readily see why a king’s responsibilities 
are so great. 

(c.) Thus it will be easy to lead them to understand 
the responsibility of a citizen in a republic where every 
man is a sovereign. 

After the children have been taught the following 
topics : ‘‘ Articles of Confederation,—Why They Failed,” 
‘Something of the Constitution and its Adoption,” they 
are fairly launched upon the “ sea of politics.” We have 
now reached the period in our history when each man 
must wake up to his duty. All hands at their posts. 
Matters of public policy can no longer be left in the 
hands of afew. Each citizen must take a part in the 
government of his country. Impress upon the young 





thinking. Boys and girls, and even the parents and 
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have low, definite Voices, have little trouble in 
keeping good ofder, if they have correct ideas of 
the value of order. : 

ro. Those who roll their eyes, but do not see. 
Seeing is an act of the mind. Teachers, more 
than any other class, should cultivate the power 
to pay distributed attention, and see every pu- 
pil at the same time. Every pupil, in a properly 
constructed school-room, makes a picture in the 
teacher's eye at the same time. He should train 
his mind to look at the group of pictures and 
not at individuals in it, unless individuals need 
special attention. We may look at a picture of 
a group of people without recognizing any in- 
dividual, although we may be acquainted with 
every member of the group. So, when a teacher 
gives distributed attention, he sees his entire 
class, and notes instantly any wrong when it 
begins. Concentrated attention should then be 
paid to the pupil causing disorder. 

11. Those who hurry. Haste rarely produces 
speed, and always leads to disorder. Even in 
fire-drills, hurrying only expedites the exit of a 
few of those who reach the doors first, and it 
necessarily leads to disorder, and endangers the 
lives of the pupils. Pupils receive a more 
specific training in disorder, by being allowed to 
hurry, than in any other way. In passing copy- 
books, etc.; in taking slates, books, etc.; in 
standing up and sitting down; in the execution 
of all class movements in and out of school; 
step one should be performed by all before step 
two is done by any. Between the various steps 
in a compound movement, and between the two 
absolutely essential parts of a command in a 
movement consisting of only one part, there 
should be a definite pause. Making this de- 
finite pause so many times every day gives the 
best training in self-control received in school. 
Indefiniteness in executing a command leads to 
imperfect obedience. 

12. Those whose standard of order varies. 
The teacher's standard of order should be fixed 
clearly, not as a mere feeling, but as a well-de- 
fined principle. He should decide what kind 
of order he should keep in the interests of the 
pupils intellectually and morally; and having 
arrived at a conclusion, he should secure and 
maintain the kind of order he deems right. 
The influence of a teacher whose standard of 
order changes from rigid to lax, and from lax 
to rigid according to his varying moods, is 
baneful in its effects on order, and on the charac- 
ters of his pupils. 

13. Those who do not see any use in being 
“so particular about trifles.” Nothing that in- 
fluences character should be regarded as trifling 
or unimportant. Truth demands exactness in 
the most minute detail. 


‘* In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 


The slightest deviation from right weakens 
character. The growth of evil, as well as good, 
is by small steps at first. No man will con- 
tinue long to be honest in great things, if he is 
not honest in small things. Every conscious 
act we perform has an influence in making 
us what we are. The way we do the little 
duties fixes our habit of performing duty. The 
duty may be of small consequence in itself, but 
the habit never can be unimportant. There is 
little chance for humanity to make definite pro- 
gress upwards so long as its teachers can regard 
the manner of cleaning a slate, or of writing an 
exercise, as a trifling matter. 

_ 14. Those who have ordet only while they are 
inthe room. Such teachers maintain order ex- 
clusively by coercive means, and therefore fail 
to secure the grandest possible effect of dis- 
cipline, the development of self-control in the 
Pupils. - barre 

+15. Those who allow talking during study. 
Children in the Kindergarten should yt mor 
to talk while they are engaged with the “ oecu- 
vations,” with limitations as to tone, time, and 
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courtesy. 
allowed to converse under the same limitations, 
while occupied with manual work, from which 
the attention will not be distracted by quiet 
conversation; but pupils are not allowed to talk 
in any well-conducted class, while they are study- 
ing or engaged at intellectual work. Whatever 
reason may be given for allowing pupils to 
communicate with each other in school, the true 
reason is either lack of thought or lack of power 
on the part of the teacher. 

16. Those who believe in lecturing their 
classes. Formal lecturing on morals or duty 
does little good to any pupil, and it injures a 
great many by giving them a dislike for what 
is good, and by arousing feeling which is not 
made a stimulation toaction. Talking does not 
make even an arithmetical process clear. We 
do not comprehend the principles on which any 
rule is based, until we have practised it. “Oh,” 
said a young woman, when she first saw an 
island, “I learned what an island is. tong ago; 
but I never knew it before.” In some schools, 
children know but little that they learn. It is 
also true in regard to the moral questions un- 


derlying duty, that we can never understand | 


them till we practise them with a conscidus pur- 
pose. No gift is more likely to be used over- 
much, than the gift of preaching to pupils. 

17. Those who have not clearly defined motives 


to communicate to their classes. Pupils can de- | 


velop individuality and strengthen character 
only in one way; by self-activity. The full mean- 
ing of self-activity includes the suggestion as well 
as the execution of the duty performed. A man 
should have the power of self-direction, and 
his motives should, as far as possible, be prin- 
ciples, not feelings. He can learn these prin- 
ciples only by acting them; and therefore, the 
teacher, as the individual whose specific duty it 
is to train the child, should clearly comprehend 
the motives specially adapted to the various 
stages of the child’s development. 

18. Those who have not sufficiently developed 
characters to be able to inspire their pupils with 
their own motives. Superintendents of schools, 
when they call attention to some defect or 
wrong habit in a class, frequently receive the 
reply: “ Well, Iam sure it is not my fault; I 
have often told them how to behave.” No 
stronger condemnation of a teacher can be 
given than this, so frequently uttered by teach- 
ers regarding themselves. An experienced 
superintendent knows at once that the class of 
such a teacher must inevitably be low in regard 
to discipline, management, lessons, and charac- 
ter-development. A man who finds that he 
cannot inspire his pupils to willing, earnest co- 
operation with him, should cease to be a teacher. 
No honest man would continue in so responsible 
a position, knowing that he is deficient in the 
most important qualification for his work. 

19. Those who have not sufficient will-power 
to insist on obedience, even against the will of 
their pupils. “Do you always do what mamma 
tells you?” said a visiting minister to a little 
girl. “Yes, I guess I do, and so does papa,” 
was the reply. Teachers should be able to com- 
pel, if they cannot inspire. Obedience is abso- 
lutely essential. It is a terrible thing for a class 
to receive instructions which they do not carry 
out. 

20. Those who teach “ where the children are 
bad.” It is an easy thing for a teacher to soothe 
her conscience with the conclusion that the dis- 
order of her class results from the depravity of 
her pupils. Some teachers are foolish enough 
to attribute the dullness of their pupils to their 
pupils alone. Charles Lamb told the truth 
about such teachers, when he said: “If you hear 
a teacher talking a great deal about the stupi- 
dity of his pupils, you may be sure the greatest 
dunce in the school is on the platform.” Pupils 
are not ali alike. Some are smarter, some are 
better than others. None are so dull, however, 
as a class, that they cannot learn; or so de- 
praved, as not to be amenable to discipline of 
the proper kind. The teacher who has a poor 
class in the east, would have an inferior class in 
the west.@ Here are two classes. One of them 
is orderly, definite, clean, tidy, energetic, studi- 
ous, and progressive; the other is disorderly, 
irregular, dirty, untidy, inattentive, and dull. 


“HOW TO KEEP- ORDER. 


Pupils in primary classes may be | 


The floor in the room of the latter is littered 
with scraps, their desks are half filled with apple 


_ cores, balls of paper, and other rubbish, and the 


: Copyright 1838. Also published in pamphlet form complete. Price 5 cents; to teachers 12 cents; by mail 1Zcent extra\ 





tops of the desks are scratched, and blotted. Ex. 
change teachers, and in a month the classes will 
be revolutionized. The teacher is responsible 
for the condition of the class. I will undertake 
to name the teachers of the various classes in 
some of our schools, if I am blindfolded, by the 
way the pupils walk down stairs at recess. 

21. Those who get angry when executing the 
law. The teacher has no need to get angry. 
He represents the majesty of the law. Anger 
destroys dignity, and many pupils lose their 
respect for law itself because their teachers ad- 
minister law in an undignified manner. Anger 
or any exhibition of feeling against a pupil, 
makes him feel that he is punished because the 
teacher dislikes him. not because he has done 
any wrong. This trains him to rebel against 
punishments of all kinds, and he learns to dis- 
like law, law-makers, and those who execute law. 
We sometimes wonder why the sympathy of the 
public is so often negatively, if not positively, on 
the side of him who breaks the law. We cease 
to wonder, when we think of the way law is ad- 
ministered in many homes and schools. No 
boy can have a proper respect for law, if his 
father or his teacher is passionate, tyrannical, 
or irregular in executing judgment. Delibera- 
tion and calmness add double weight to punish- 
ment. The angry teacher is disorderly himself, 
and he necessarily unsettles his class by his 
irritability. 

22. Those who scold. Scolding distracts at- 
tention, and therefore causes disorder. Some- 
times an unfortunate individual receives the 
scolding; in which case, he is humiliated and 
hardened by the public censure, and the whole 
class is compelied to give up their work to listen 
to the scolding. Sometimes the whole class re- 
ceives the scolding; in which case, the attention 
of the class is distracted, and no individual 
assumes his share of the blame. It is avery un- 
usual thing for a pupil to appropriate to himself 
his fair share of a promiscuous condemnation. 
Scolding soon loses its direct influence; but its 
indirect influence, in weakening the sympathetic 
bond that should exist between teachers and 
scholars, continues to increase. 

23. Those who threaten. Like scolding, 
threatening soon becomes a habit, and soon 
loses its influence as a restraining power. “It 
threatens to rain,” said one boy to another. 
“Then it won't rain, I suspect,” was the reply. 
“ Mother keeps threatening to whip me, but she 
never does so.” A teacher would need a phe- 
nomenal memory to remember all his threatened 
penalties. Every broken threat develops dis- 
respect for law. Threatening is but the dark 
shadow of a coercive agency for maintaining 
order. Its effects, at best, are, therefore, re- 
latively unimportant; but poor as they are, they 
soon lose their influence. 

24. Those who are impatient. Patience is a 
great preserver of order. Impatience makes 
the teacher himself disorderly, and prevents his 
maintaining that deliberation and equipoise of 
mind and spirit essential to make him a model 
for the unconscious and certain imitation of his 
class. Losing control of one’s self is the surest 
way to lose control over others. 

25. Those who are harsh. Love and sym- 
pathy, as the basis for co-operative work, form the 
true foundation for productive, developing order 
in school. Harsh teachers, who are wise and 
able in other respects, may keep a kind of order 
while they are in the room with their pupils. 
Such order, maintained as it is by coercion, 
ceases when the coercive agency is removed. 
The test of order is best applied while the 
teacher is absent. Ifa teacher finds his class 
disorderly on his sudden return after an absence 
of a few minutes, he should never be angry with 
the class. He himself is to blame, and he should 
assume the responsibility like a man, and in- 
crease his power of control, or give his place to 
a better man. 


** O’'er wayward children wouldst thou hold firm rule? 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 
Love, Hope, and Patience; these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.” 
CoLeruwwce. 
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HOW TO 


Witu the object of illustrating the connec- 
tion petween the theory and practice of educa- 
ton, tnat is, between the conception of what is 
to be done, and the means of doing it, I offer 
the following remarks on Memory, and its 
treatment in the school-room. 

Whatever we see or become conscious of by 
way of our senses has an effect upon our minds; 
also everything that we think or ‘The mind 
wish. Whether that effect is in holds its im- 
all cases: indestructible is not a pressions. 
settled point, though some very singular occur- 
rences have proved that we retain far more 
than we ourselves suppose. A remarkable case 
has been reported from one of the London hos- 
pitals, of a man who in the delirinm of fever 
suddenly began to speak in an unKnown tongue. 
The language was at last identified as Welsh. 
When the man recovered, he said that he had 
spoken Welsh when a boy, but had since lost it, 
and could not when in health remember a word 
of it. So it may be that all impressions are per- 
manent; but however this may be, our minds 
retain the residua of a vast number of impres- 
sions, many more than we can remember or re- 
call at will. When a past impression returns to 
our consciousness, we are said to have an 
“ idea,” or a “ re-presentation,” of that impres- 
sion. These “ideas” are seldom perfect. They 
may be very faint, and although they return to 
our consciousness when suggested by some si- 
milar impressions or ideas, we may have no 
power of recalling them by an effort of the will. 
And when they do come back to consciousness, 
they may be incomplete, or even partly incorrect. 
Suppose, e.g., I hear a name for the first time: 
to-morrow I might be unable to recall it, though 
a similar sound might suggest 
it to me without my wishing it. 
If I wished to recall it, I might produce a sound 
somewhat like it, and not feel quite sure whether 
this was exactly the name or not. I have taken 
here a very simple instance. In other cases the 
“idea” must be incomplete, if not incorrect. 
When we have seen a picture that has interested 
us, we retain an impression that will for a time 
give us an “idea” of the picture, though an 
imperfect one. The power of recollection, or 
bringing readily into consciousness correct 
ideas of past impressions, is a power which 
may be indefinitely increased by judicious prac- 
tice. Teachers know this well, and to this power 
of the mind, at least, they attach due import- 
ance. In every school-room then, much time 
and energy are devoted to this “ cultivation of 
the memory.” But we should probably succeed 
better if we attended a little more to theory, 
and studied the nature of the faculty we wished 
to cultivate. 

There seem to be different kinds of memory, 
so to speak. One person can remember words, 
another numbers, another places, _ | : 
another never forgets a face. ae kinds 
These different kinds of memory %™ ™&™°Y: 
depend partly on natural ability, partly on 
training. At Trinity College, Cambridge, there 
are in residence over 400 undergraduates, of 
whom rather more than roo change every year. 
Yet the porters who have to know every one by 
sight, very rarely ask a name more than once. 
Still more extraordinary is the way in which 
they remember every one’s address. They are 
in fact perfect walking address-books. Knowl- 
edge of this kind is mostly kept as long as it is 
wanted and then thrown over; but when I re- 
turned to Cambridge after an absence of ten 
years, | was amused to find that the porter re- 
membered the letter of the staircase on which I 
had lived, although till reminded by him, I 


Examples. 
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TRAIN THE MEMORY, 


BY R. H. QUICK. 
AUTHOR OF “EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS.” 





doubt it 1 could have told this myself. Illit- 
erate people are sometimes so thrown upon the 
resources of their memory that, from exercise, 
this becomes extraordinarily powerful. There 
have been cases of such people doing a great 
deal of complicated buying and selling, and 
trusting to their memories with as much suc- 
cess as other people trust to their account 
books. The way in which the memory is 
strengthened by habit is, I think, well illus- 
trated by the following anecdote, trivial as it is 
in itself. A country postman once told me he 
was in the habit of getting an occasional lift in 
a butcher’s cart, and he then saved the butch- 
er’s man trouble by taking orders for him at 
houses that lay off the road. When several 
things were ordered, he had some difficuly in 
keeping them exactly right in his head till he 
rejoined his friend; but the butcher took not 
only these orders, but orders at houses for miles 
round, and without difficulty kept them all in 
his head till he went back to the shop; nor did 
he ever make a mistake, however numerous the 
orders might be. 

I have given these instances to show you 
how memory is developed by practice. And 
you will observe that the general memory is not 
strengthened by these special developments. 
The college porter and the butcher are like 
other men, except with reference to the special 
class of facts they have to remember. 

Neglect of these very obvious truths-has led 
to much injurious action in the school-room. 
The maxim of the old scholars was that so 
often repeated by Casaubon—“ Zantum quisque 
scit quantum memoridtenet: Every man knows 
just what he remembers.” The modern school- 
master in this, as in other matters, has taken his 
cue from the old scholars. But for want of 
careful discrimination of the different kinds of 
memory he has often developed a kind of mem- 
ory which is least valuable, if indeed it is not in- 
jurious to the other powers. 

We must all have met with the following 
experience. We are engaged in thought, when 
a question on some subject not Sensational 
connected with our thoughts is memory. 
put tous. For some seconds we go on think- 
ing, and though retaining the sound of the 
question, we are quite unconscious of its mean- 
ing. We then turn our attention to it and, as it 
were, read off the meaning from the idea of 
the words which we have retained. From this, 
we discover that the sensational and intellect- 
ual functions of the brain are pefectly distinct. 
Each of these functions has its peculiar kind 
of memory, and it would seem that sensa- 
tional memory may be developed at the expense 
of the intellectual. Certainly the two do not 
necessarily grow together, and stupid people 
and even idiots often have great power of sen- 
sational memory, #.e., memory for mere sounds; 
with which we may classify the memory of facts 
retained without consciousness of their connec- 
tion with other facts or with one another. This 
probably has given rise to the French proverb— 
Beaucoup de mémore et peu de jugement, and Pope 
says: 

“Thus in the soul while memory prevails 
The solid power of understanding fails.” 


I have known some singular instances of the 
strength of this kind of sensational memory in 
persons of weak intellect. I have met with the 
case of a lad who, though he knew nothing else, 
knew the times of arrival and departure of most 
of the trains in and out of London, which he 
studied every month in Bradshaw. A pupil in 
a school where I was master had a remarkable 
faculty for learning by heart, though he was 
very dull in other respects; and his memory was 





so purely sensational, that when he was set to 
learn the Kings and Queens of England with 
dates, so as to be able to write them down, he 
learnt the list of Kings and -the:list of dates sep. 
arately, and wrote them without endeavoring to 
connect them in his mind; #.e., he wrote first the 
list of Kings without thinking of dates, and then 
the list of dates without thinking of Kings. We 
discovered this by one of the dates having dropt 
out, so that in modern times the kings did not 
come to the throne till their death. On being 
asked about this, he explained his mode of pro- 
cedure. 

Now, it cannot be denied that most school 
teaching of children tends to cultivate the sen- 
sational memory mainly, if not yyog teaching 
exclusively. The school-master of children culti- 
wants some ostensible examinadle vates the sensa- 
results of his teaching, and he tional memory. 
gets this most easily by making his pupils simply 
learn by heart. There is a tendency in both 
teacher and pupils to make learning go easily, 
so to say, and exercise soon gives great power to 
the sensational memory; so that if it is not over- 
driven it jogs along with much satisfaction to 
its possessor and his teacher. As Brudenell 
Carter has well said, the child who uses his sen- 
sorium to learn words, is using an instrument 
perfected for him by the great Artificer; but 
when he comes to use his intelligence, he no 
longer uses a perfect instrument, but a faculty 
which is as yet only partially developed. He 
cannot therefore use it so easily. He must make 
an effort and puzzle his head before his intel- 
ligence will act atall. I was lately hearing some 
children say tables. ‘“ Whatis7 eights?” I asked, 
and got the prompt answer, “56.” “How many 
eights added together make 56?” I asked next, 
and no answer at all was forthcoming. The 
first question was addressed to the sensational 
memory, the second to the intellectual. Another 
instance occurs to me. A lady who had just 
given a lesson in an elementary school to some 
young children, told me she began to talk about 
geographical definitions. “You know,” said she, 
“that an isthmus is a narrow piece of land join- 
ing two continents.” “Connecting, teacher!” 
shouted the children. “Very well,” said she, 
“connecting two continents. Now, who can tell 
me what is meant by connecting?” and she 
found that not a child had the smallest notion. 

Now as things run far more smoothly when 
the sensational memory only is exercised, we 
cannot be surprised that so much Neglect of the 
use is made of it; but the develop-  jnteliectual 
ment of this kind of memory and memory stupe- 
the neglect of intellectual memory fying. 
leads to the stupefying of our children. “They 
won't think,” complains the schoolmaster quite 
pathetically. Why will they not? They think 
about their games, about their schoolfellows, 
about their masters, about th~‘r homes. They 
think shrewdly enough on these subjects, and 
perceive many an error in the master, ef which 
he too might think with advantage; but about 
school work.they certainly seem to have no power 
or will to reflect on anything. Very much of this 
comes from the common notion that the first 
school lessons must exercise the sensational 
memory. Children learn Kings and Queens, 
capital and county towns, tables, parts of speech, 
declensions, conjugations, and the like, and they 
are not expected to have any conception what- 
ever to connect with these sounds; so they 
naturally acquire the habit of using in the 
school-room the sensational memory only, and 
when the habit is well established the luckless 
schoolmaster is appalled by their seeming stup- 
idity.* 

* I have been asked, ‘‘ Do you then condemn learning by heart?” 
To which I reply: ‘No, but learning by heart is not-all of the 
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Schooi work then, as a rule, makes too much 
of sensational memory. Next, it develops the 
carrying rather than the storing School work 
memory. The mind by practice — jane 
ran acquire the art of rapidly § ering Pa . 
getting up a lesson, and as rapidly forgetting all 
bout it. This “carrying power” is especially 
useful to barristers and actors, and they perform 

reat feats of this kind. Actors study parts they 
are likely to act often, but they ge? up a part that 
is wanted only for a special occasion, and a part 
thus got up is forgotten immediately after the 

rformance. The memory adapts itself won- 
derfully to circumstances. A friend of mine, 
who has to review a great many books, tells me 
that when he has read a book he remembers all 
about it till the review is written, and then he 
gets rid of the subject from his mind as easily, 
and, as far as he knows, as completely as he gets 
rid of the book from his table. Now the getting 
up of lessons fosters this habit of mind. The 
mind has to lade itself with certain knowledge 
and “carry” it fora few hours, and then it drops 
it, not without a feeling of relief. “The tear for- 
ot as soon as shed” is a well-known character- 
istic of childhood, and so too is the task forgot as 
soon as said. Unfortunately, our competitive 
examinations place a very high premium on the 
cultivation of this kind of memory. I remember 
in a large school a prize was offered for the best 
examination in a certain set of books on a period 
of English history. When the appointed day 
arrived some cause of delay arose, and it was 
announced that the paper would not be set for 
a fortnight. One of the boys, who was very 
successful in such examinations, thought himself 
much injured by this alteration. He had pre- 
pared himself, he said, for the day fixed, and in 
consequence of the change he would have to go 
all over the subject again; if he did not, in a 
fortnight’s time it would have entirely gone out 
of his head. This carrying power is no doubt 
useful in some circumstances, but it is not 
memory, if we consider memory as the hoarding 
power of the mind; and its extreme development 
in the school-room is no doubt injurious. 

We learn, then, that the schoolmaster, in trying 
to cultive the memory, too often cultivates the 
wrong kind of memory; first, that . 
which is merely ceadetianal, and ‘he thres A's. 
secondly, that which is merely the carrying as 
opposed to the storing power of themind. How 
then should memory be cultivated? I arrange 
a plan under what I term “the three A’s.” The 
three A's are ATTENTION, ARRANGEMENT, 
ASSOCIATION. 

1. The art of memory is the art of attention, 
said Dr. Johnson; and another thinker has de- 
clared that genius itself is noth- 
ing but the power of continuous 
attention. The mind’s power of retaining an 
idea varies as each of the following three things 
—1st, the strength of the first impression, which 
Strength depends on the whole mind's being 
concentrated on forming the idea, in other 
words, on the amount of attention given it; 
2nd, the length of time during which the 
thought keeps possession of the mind; 3rd, the 
frequency of its renewal, #e., the number of 
times it is brought back into consciousness. 
The first thing to be secured then is attention. 

As we all know, there is such a thing as volun- 
tary attention, when the mind resolves to fix 
itself on a certain subject and does so. We are 
constantly expecting young people to give volun- 
tary attention to the work before them, and we 
Say that the power of voluntary attention is of 
the very greatest importance. No doubt it is. 
But voluntary attention is one of the highest 
functions of the trained intellect, and nothing is 
more ridiculous than to make great demands on 


Attention. 





same kind.” What I object to, is learning that exercises nothing 
but the Ssensorium. If the children are interested in what they 
learn, the sensorium is in no of being over-developed. But 
the general notion is, let words be learnt by heart first, and then 
the intelligence will play its part afterwards. I have heard of a 
schoolmaster who, in teaching his boys to read, enjoined them 
never to think of the meaning—that would only distract their atten- 
ton. “One thing at a time is my maxim,” said he. It is against 
this ‘‘ unhappy divorce of words and things” (as Comenius calls it) 
that I wish to protest. If I cannot get a hearing as “theorist,” I 
would appeal to results, The great difficulty of all schoolmasters 
is, that children, after the ordi ory course, never look 


for a meaning in the words of the . Surely ‘‘God’s t gift 
of speech” must have -been ‘‘ abused,” when hasnens ay ea 
expect words to mean anything. > 
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the voluntary attention of young people. It is, 
in fact, to expect at the outset of their intel- 
lectual traiaing just what that training will in 
the end give them, where it is perfectly successful. 
In the early stages, we must think more of in- 
voluntary than of voluntary attention, and by 
means of it must cultivate a Aadit of attending. 
Even involuntary attention is not continuous in 
the very young. We see the infant attracted by 
some object, say a bunch of keys In a few 
seconds it throws it away and grasps at a watch- 
chain. Ina few seconds more it turns from this 
to look about for something else. Here we have 
the power of attention in the earliest stage of all; 
and in the next, #¢., in young children, there is, 
as we all know, a restlessness which can be satis- 
fied only by perpetual change in the direction of 
thought. If the teachers neglect this simple 
truth about the nature of the mind, unpleasant 
consequences are likely to ensue. The children 
will soon cease to attend even to instructions 
which for a little while may be well suited to 
them. When they are no longer occupied with 
the matter in hand they speedily become “ naugh- 
ty,” that is, each child’s energy takes an inde- 
pendent direction, and the harmony of the class 
is atanend. To restore it, the teacher has re- 
course to punishments, and thus from their 
earliest years children are accustomed to look 
upon learning as one of the chief troubles of 
life. 

Instruction in its first stages then, should aim 
at securing the involuntary attention of the 
children, and should gently foster the increasing 
power and habit of attending to one thing with- 
out wandering. Later on, when the mind has 
some power of dwelling on a subject, pains must 
be taken to cultivate voluntary attention. There 
are studies especially valuable in this way, as 
¢.g., geometry; but the main thing is to get the 
whole mind concentrated on the work in hand, 
whatever it may be. This habit of concentra- 
tion is fostered by letting school exercises and 
preparation be done without fixing a definite 
duration for the work. If boys have no induce- 
ment to get the work done soon, they will ac- 
quire a pottering habit, and their minds will 
wander; but if they may turn to occupations 
more pleasurable to them as soon as the work is 
completed, they will put out all their strength 
to come to the end. Over-hurrying is indeed 
likely to take the place of pottering, but it is 
pehaps the lesser evil of the two, or at least, the 
easier of correction. 

But I have been considering continued atten- 
tion generally, rather than intensity of attention 
at the outset, which is the cause of strong first 
impressions. Now intensity of attention, with 
the young at all events, depends entirely on that 
almost unaccountable thing which we call “in- 
terest.” When the mind is interested, all its 
powers are ready for action; when uninterested, 
it seems in a state of coma. Whenever then we 
can arouse interest we are likely to impress the 
memory. The converse of this is recognized in 
the affairs of every day. Suppose, ¢.g., an ac- 
quintance invites us to dinner and we, having 
accepted the invitation, forget the engagement 
and do not go; the reason of our non-appearance 
is regarded as an insult, and that for an obvious 
reason. Our forgetfulness is a proof that we 
were not much interested by the invitation, for 
if we had been we should not have forgotten it.* 
Similarly, in the school-room, if the master were 
to announce to the school “ The French elections 
have been fixed for the 18th of October; try to 
remember that ”~-the chances are that the 18th 
of October would not remind a single boy of 
the elections. But if he said “On the 18th of 
October there will be a total eclipse of the sun, 
and it will be dark in the middle of the day,”— 
nobody would fail to expect this when the day 
arrived. And so we find everywhere that our 
knowledge, #.¢., the area brought within our ken 
by memory, spreads just where we take an in- 
terest and nowhere else. The first step then to- 





humorously. 
im at a levée. 
** Ah,” said the President, ‘‘that reminds 
me of a case I was in when I was at the bar. A woman accused a 


* President Lincoln on one sonst pee this 
not seen 





man of rape. In cross-examining, I asked her why she had not told 
~ her husband about it for some days. What.do you.think she said? 
She said, / forgot to.” 
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wards bringing about healthy exercise of the 
memory, must be the awakening of interest in 
the thing to be remembered. ; 2 

But when a vivid first impression is once 
secured, the mind must dwell upon the idea be- 
fore it is allowed to pass out of 


consciousness; otherwise speedy The concept 
recollection will be impossible. renee 


We see this from the way in which 
novels are forgotten now that the supply is un- 
limited, and boys devour them in great numbers. 
Years ago, when novels were not easily obtained, 
we did not hurry over the feast, and our im- 
pressions were more lasting than those of the 
young novel-readers of now-a-days, who remind 
one of the old joke about reading Zen Thou- 
sand a Year. In school-teaching, the concepts, 
when accurately obtained, are often not prop- 
erly dwelt upon, and it is no unusual thing for 
a master to finish off all the definitions with his 
first Euclid lesson. He assumes that when once 
the concept is formed it will remain in the boy’s 
head forever; whereas it must be dwelt upon 
till the mind is familiar with it: and further, it 
must be brought back again and again into con- 
sciousness, so that it may present itself uncalled- 
for whenever it is wanted. For in the mind 
well furnished and well trained, the ideas will 
deserve the eulogy pronounced by James I 
on his courtier Sir Henry Wotton: They will 
never be iz the way, and they will never be out 
of the way. 

This brings us to the third thing necessary, 
viz., frequent repetition. All great authorities in 
school matters are agreed on the 
necessity of a good foundation, 
ie. of knowing thoroughly the 
things taught first. There is indeed, a great 
difference in the various notions about knowl- 
edge. Some people mean the exercise of the 
sensational memory only; others, like Pesta- 
lozzi, mean thorough grasp of elementary ideas. 
Some teachers, again, require in every subject 
thorough mastery of tables by the sensational 
memory, and at the same time full play of the 
intellectual memory about ideas which the tables 
serve to suggest and conrect. But all alike re- 
quire that the ground should be gone over 
again and again till the recollection, and bring- 
ing the idea back into consciousness, takes place 
without effort. Only then has the knowledge 
become a part of the mind's available property. 
The following amusing passage from an admir- 
able little book, Jacob Abbott's “ Teacher,” puts 
before us very clearly the difference between the 
perfect and the partial action of the memory:— 

“Can you say the Multiplication Table?’ said 


Repetition 
needed. 


a teacher to a boy near him in class. “ Yes, 
sir,” said he promptly. “Begin 
atgX 1” said the teacher. The ==ample. 


boy went through the g’s slowly but quite cor- 
rectly. “Begin again,” said the teacher, “and 
I will try an experiment. Mind you don’t stop 
till you get to the end.” Directly the boy had 
begun the g’s the teacher also began saying 
aloud the 7’s. The boy went on a little way and 
broke down. “I know the table, sir,” said he, 
“but I can’t say it because you put me out.” 
“Very well,” said the teacher; “say the Alpha- 
bet.” Directly he began, the teacher started 
also, beginning at another place, but this time 
the boy went on to the end without difficulty. 
“You see, now,” said the teacher, “that though 
you know both the Multiplication Table and the 
Alphabet you know them in very different ways.” 

Now the things which the mind will have to 
use frequently we want thoroughly mastered, 
and this cannot be secured without frequent 
repetition. But then arises one of the teacher’s 
greatest difficulties. The mind, especially the 
mind of the young, will enter into nothing in 
which it is not interested; and mere repetition 
is a deadly foe to interest. How then is in- 
terest to be kept up while ideas are brought 
back into consciousness often enough for the 
mind to be able to recall them without effort ? 
The true secret is, as I believe, to make as little 
use as possible of merely sensational memory, 
and to vary the mode of bringing the idea back 
to the mind. Take, for instance, the Multipli- 
cation Table, which is learnt and perhaps must 
be learnt at first by the sensational memory: 
it is easy to ask questions in a variety of ways 
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mind his coming duties™by?some such®questions as the 
following, thus leading him to think for himself : 

Can one be a good citizen without previous thought 
and; preparation ? é 

(This can be easily shown by asking how a carpenter 
becomes. a first-class workman, how a teacher knows 
whateis best to teach, etc.) , 

Will a man be able to vote wisely for a president who 
does not know what a president is for, snd what a good 
ene is like? 

Is a man fit to choose a representative in Congress 
who knows nothing of the duties of Congress? 

- Do you think the people of Patagonia would be able 
to manage a republic? Why? 

Will the government and laws be any better than the 
people who make them? 

Can a bad man be a good citizen ? 

Does a man who neglects to vote do wrong? What 
other duties does he owe his country besides making his 
vote count on the right side? 

Which will love his country the more, the man with a 
good) home, or the one without any home? 

(Here try to teach that the homes are the foundation 
of otir government, and what tends to harm them will 
harm the nation.) 

These questions are merély suggestive. The explana~ 
tions and instruction given by the teacher will depend 
upon the answers given by the pupils. 

If the children have a fair knowledge of the geography 
of the United States; are impressed with its vastness, 


its resources, its wealth, great cities, etc., they will by 
this time be eager to qualify themselves for statesmen, 
for true citizens of this great nation, and when the 
teacher asks how many want to become good citizens, 
all hands will go up. 

We are now ready to take up the study of the admin- 
istrations in succession, the formation of political par- 
ties, new questions continually arising, etc. 





SPRING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





By Miss ELIZABETH JARRETT, Normal College, N. Y. 


I felt a quiver in the air, 
A stepscarce brushed the grass, 
A stately form, so tall and fair, 
A lovely face, beyond compare ; 
Spring! Spring! I saw her pass? 
Apple Blossoms, 
If spring has not yet reached your class-room, tell 
your children she is late in coming this year, and make 
haste to welcome her. Urge them to coax her. Hang 
up your spring-book for them to note the many signs of 
the season. Bring out your boxes of soil. Have some 
miniature ploughing, some miniature planting. Ask 
them suddenly if they have planted their seeds at home 
yet. Express surprise if they have not, and urge them 
to make speed. Now is the time. Have them make 
their'choice. Steal afew minutes now and then from 
your hard work and hear progress reported. It is 
charming to observe the simple egotism of the litttle 











ones. “My pea” and ‘“‘my bean” have become of more 
importance than a whole horticultural show, and why 
not? It is mine,—I planted,—I watered,—I tended, 
When your children crowd around you and eagerly 
apnounce, “I saw a robin this morning,” *‘A squirre| 
‘ame out of his hole to-day,” ‘“My pea has sent down a 
little root into the ground,” they are striking purer 
tones than when they have successfully recited the 
events of 1776, or named battles of the Mexican war, 

A little personal reminiscence, now and then, goes a 
great way with children. Try it. Tell them of the 
spring you once spent in the country, the walk you 
took yesterday in the park. 

“The red maples are all in flower, children, though 
there isn’t a leaf on the tree.” 

Maples in flower? Where are maple flowers? They 
have never.seen any. Bring them some. Show them 
the curious, incomplete, though wonderfully beautiful 
little lowers. Watch the dawning reverence in their 
faces. You haye opened up a perfect field to some. 

“The robins are beginning to return and build in the 
park, children, and the crows, too.” 

Robins and crows? They never saw any birds but 
sparrows in the city. 

“The pussy-willows are out, and the crocuses are 
sending up shivering little fingers to see if spring is 
here.” 

Crocuses and pussy-willows? They would not know 
them if they saw them. 

W! at a power for good, what an opening of the eyes, 
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“In spring we note the breaking 
Of every baby bud, 
In spring we note toe waking, 
Of wild flowers of the wood ; 
In summer's fuller power, 
In summer's deeper soul, 
We note no single flower, 
We feel, we breathe the whole.” 

Let the cleass reading be in the same direction. Ban- 
ish the reader for a week,—for two weeks. Let spring 
hold a carnival. Have a revel among the poems of 
those who love and live the spring. No poems are 
better fitted for this work than those from Berkshires— 
I mean the Goodale children (‘‘ Apple Blossoms.”) They 
are poems from children to children. 

Do I hear you say, “I have no time for this extra 
work?” I put the question to you, ‘‘ Have you time to 
delay it or put it aside?” Or you say, “I cannot make 
wt regular work.” Let it be irregular, then, ‘‘ here a 
little and there a little.” If you cannot reach all, reach 
a few; if not a few, then one or two. They will be 
better all their lives for it, though you may never 
know it. 


ele 
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EXPOSITION OF A NARRATIVE IN READING. 








PHILEMON AND BANCIS. 


“ One evening, in times long ago, old Philemon and his old wife 
Bancis sat at their cottage door, enjoying the calm and beautiful 
sunset. They had already eaten their frugal supper, and intended 
now to spend a quiet hour or two before bedtime. So they talked 
together about their garden, and their cow, and their bees, and 
their grape vine, which clambered over the cottage wall, and on 
which the grapes were beginning to turn purple.” 

HAWTHORNE. 


Evening. What part of the day is termed evening? 
What evening was this? The expression is indefinite. 

Times long ago. This also is indefinite. How else 
could this be expressed? ‘“‘A long time ago,” “ long 
ago,” “many years ago,” etc. Is there any choice 
between the expressions? What choice? 

Old Philemon, Detinite or indefinite adjectives? 

Old wife Bancis. Why is the adjective repeated? 
Were these real people ? 

Sat. From what verb? Compare sit and set. 

Cottage-door. What kind of anoun? In what direc- 
tion did the cottage face? How do you know? Then 
when did the sun shine in at the other side of the house ? 
What difference between cottage and house ? between 
house and mansion ? What words can be used for them 
all? (Building, structure.) 

Calm, and beautiful sunset. Where does the sun set? 
Where does it rise? How do these words describe a 
sunset well? What other adjectives may be used to 
describe such a scene? Name the color-words which 
may be used in describing a sunset. 

Write, for your next “‘ ten-minute composition exer- 
cise,” a short description of a sunset you have seen. 
(An excellent plan would be to have some one sunset 
observed and described by all.) 

Frugal. Meaning? What other words could have been 
used? Were they poor or rich? What words tell? 

What is the usual supper hour? Then, at what time 
would they go to bed? Why is it good to go to bed 
early? 

Bed-time. What kind of a word? For what phrase 
does it stand? Then do compound words shorten sen- 
tences? Give instances. 

Talked together. What difference between this expres- 
sion and talked ? 

Garden. What picture does this give to you? What 
do you think was in the garden? 

Cow. How is a cow a great blessing to poor people? 
What food does a cow furnish ? 

Bees. What do bees make! Where do they get the 
material? Tell what you know about bees. 

Grapevine. How does a grapevine grow? What does 
it bear? What are they good for? Are dried grapes 
good? What are they called? Where are they put up? 

Clambered. Meaning? Synonyms? What good did 
it do by climbing on the cottage wall? (Gave shade, 
and made beautiful.) 

Purple. What color are grapes at first? What does 


_ the purple color indicate? What time of year must it 


have been ? 


NotTg.—It would not be practical to go into detail so much in 
every lesson. Indeed, it would not always be possible. It is only 
good prose that can be so critically treated without suffering. 
The hasty reading that is too often given to our fine poetry and 
Prose is a mistake. The reading books of the presenc time are so 
filled with choice selections that teachers have in their hands 
material pera tp rightly used, will create a taste for good, 

thoughtful reading. This lesson, it will be seen. will necessitate 
Sea Seat taneites = exe language, 


Fifty-seven persons were killed and many injured in a railroad 
accident on the Lehigh Valley Railroad between White Haven 
and Penn Haven Junction, Pa. [Where does this railroad begin 
andend? Name several important stations on the line ?] 


The yellow fever is losing its hold at Jacksonville, Fla. [Tell 
briefly the state of things there during the past month. Where 
is Jacksonville? How can a city avoid having an epidemic of this 
disease? What is quarantine ?) 


Emperor William arrived at Rome, and received a great wel- 
come. [Who is King of Italy? Tell something of the relations 
between Germany and Italy.] 

Dr. Mackenzie has issued a book on the case of the late Emperor 
Frederick. |What trouble was there between physicians during 
the Emperor's iliness? Tell what you know about Frederick's 
reign ?) 

Eighty thousand people greeted General Harrison and Mr. Blaine 
at Indianapolis. [Tell briefly of the political position of these two 
men, and of the Republican platform. Tell the part played by 
General Harrison in the war.] 


Three hundred persons were hurt in an accident at Quincy, Ill. 
[Locate Quivey. How isit finely situated? Tell of its buildings, 
manufactures, schools, etc.] 


A strike occurred on the street car lines of Chicago, in which 
dynamite and paving-stones were used by the mob. It was ended 
by a compromise, the men receiving increased wages. [What can 
you tell of previous strikes in Chicago? What are the effects ot 
dynamite? Tell what you know about strikes. About mobs. 
What kind of men are generaliy found in mobs 7} 

Emperor William visited the Pope for twenty-three minutes at 
the Vatican. [Who is the present Pope? What is the Vatican? 
Is the authority of the Pope temporal or spiritual ? ] 


Premier Ficquet announced that the French Government would 
proceed with the bill to revise the eonstitution. [What is the 
the office of premier? Why is it thought necessary to revise the 
constitution? Who is now President of France? Name the 
other republics besides France and the United States. ] 

A big rise in wheat has increased the price of bread. Poor 
people are buying stale bread. [Explain how the “ rise” was 
caused? What makes an increase or decrease in the price of com- 
modities 7] 

Snow fell in Vermont, October 10. [Why should Vermont have 
snow sooner than New Jersey or Pennsylvania? Name some of 
the principal places in Vermont ?] 


Emperor William II was presented at Pompeii with severa! 
valuable bronze objects, which were unearthed in his presence, 
(Tell what you know of Pompeii, and its extinction. Where is it, 
and what volcano caused its destruction? Who are making ex- 
cavations there ?) 





FACT AND RUMOR, 





Sir Charles Warren has been severely criticised, for his incapac- 
ity in managing the police during the recent Whitechapel mur- 
ders in London. [Who is Sir Charles Warren? Tell what you 
know of these murders. Compare the police force of our cities 
with that of London. Describe the uniforms of English police- 
men.] 


The King of Italy is said to be temperate in all things except 
smoking. Being told recently that he was injuring himself by it, 
he gave it up and is improved in health. [Tell of King Humbert 
in hisfamily relations; asa monarch. How does smoking hurt the 
nerves? Name the various ways in which tobacco is used. Where 
is it obtained? Describe the processes of preparing it for 
market.) 


General Francis A. Walker has been engaged by the city of 
Boston, to deliver an eulogy on General Sheridan, late in Decem- 
ber. [Where did General Walker get his title? Why is he spec- 
ially fitted to deliver a eulogy on General Sheridan? What posi- 
tion does General Walker now fill? On what subjects has he 
written? Tell what you can of General Sheridan's life and 
death.) 


Professor Montgomery, of Grand Forks, Dak., has found the 
skeletons of six Yoltecs, or mound-builders, in a mound in that 
place, four being adults, and two children. [What do you know 
of the mound-builders? Where are the mounds most numerous? 
Why are their works remarkable? Name some of the most noted 
mounds. ] 


Mr. D. L. Moody will spend the coming winter on the Pacific 
Coast, and will begin a series of meetings at San Francisco, on 
January 1. [What great work has Mr. Moody done? What can 
you say of him as aman? Tell of his summer school for Bible 
students. ] 


The statue of Gordon in Trafalgar Square represents the hero 
at Khartoum, looking for the help that never came. [Who was 
General Gordon? What government did he serve? Give the 
story of his death. Why should a statue be erected to his mem- 
ory? Where is Trafalgar Square? ] 

Chicago will have a statue of Garfield, in Garfield Park. [How 
did Garfield serve this country? What were the events con- 
nected with his death? Tell what you know of Chicago?) 


M. de Lesseps predicts that the ten locks of the Panama Canal 
wil] be completed by 1890. [What is the object of constructing 
this Canal? Give some of the difficulties encountered? With 
what other work has M. de Lesseps been connected ?] 
Evangelist Moody advises young men wishing to become evan. 
gehst to start outas book agente and study human nature. [What 
do you know of Mr. Moody? What is the secret of his power? 
With whom has he been associated ?] 

A Pope Loan museum was held at Twickenham. [What do you 
know of Alexander Pope's history? How does he rank as a 
poet? What has been his influence on English literature 7) 





Scrofula sores, swellings in the neck and all impurites, are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








ALABAMA. 


The Agricultural and Mechanica) College, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, opened recently. The prospects are that the attend- 
ance this session will be by far the largest in the history of the 
institution. Wm. LeRoy Brown, A.M., LL.D., is president. 

Prof. Jas. K. Powers, the well-known and universally-popular 
professor of mathematics in the Florence Normal, who bas held 
that position since its organization in ‘73, has been chosen presi- 
dent. The college opened Sept, 18. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The city treasurer of San Francisco announces that there is not 
money enough in school funds to cash all the teachers’ warrants 
forthe month of August. The deficiency amounts to about $20,000. 
There will be no money for salares till February next. 

Justice Field was among the recent distinguished visitors to the 
Lick Observatory. 

The San Francisco schoo) principals, at their last meeting, 
petitioned the finance committee of the board of supervisors to 
procure early payment of the $28,829 due as salaries for July, 1886, 

Ata recent meeting of the board of regents of the university, 
$1,277 was appropriatei for periodicals. Hitherto but $707 per 
annum have been expended for that purpose. 

The expense of the San Francisco Industrial School for August 
was $3,141.10. T. 8. Price. 

Marysville. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The tenth annual convention of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Norwich, Nov. 23. The fol- 
lowing program will be presented : Class exercise, “ Physiology,” 
Miss C. Behrisch, Norwich.—“ Arithmetic,” Supt. G. J. Aldrich, 
Quincy, Mass., Mr. M. E. Jensen, Free Academy, Norwich.— 
“ Drawing,” Miss A. B. Hyde, New Haven.—“ Examinations as a 
Basis of Promotion,” Supt. N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Supt. A. P. 
Somer, Danielsonville, Prof. R. P. Keep, Free Academy.— 
“Methods that have Helped Me” (five-minute suggestions by 
practical teachers in languuge, geography, discipline, writing, 
reading, history, and spelling.) “ Music; In schools where no 
special instructor is employed,” Prof. C. R. Bill, Salem, Mass.— 
Lecture : “ Daniel Webster,” Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, 
R. 1, 

Officers of Association : 

Miss E. A. Fanning, acting President, Norwich. 

Mr. Roscoe Nelson, Secretary, Putnam. 

Miss L. C. Browning, Treasurer, Danielsonville. 

Mr. W. H. Desper, Stafford Springs, Mrs. Maria Starr, New Lon- 
don, Miss 8S. F. Guile, West Brooklyn, Executive Committee. 

E. A. FANNING. 
DELAWARE. 

Mr. W. B. Tharp, of Seaford, has been elected superintendent of 

schools at Middletown, Del. 


INDIANA. 
November 9 is designated this year as Arbor Day in Indiana. 
KANSAS. 


Mr. Jonas Cook will remain at Harper. 

Mr. Harris has left Humboldt to accept a position at Parsons. 
Mr. Tomlin, who has been for eight years at Parsons, will teach at 
Wellington. 

Mr. C. Y. Roup has left Holton to go to Horton, the new rail- 
road town of northeastern Kansas. Mr. H. M. Johnson will teach 
at Holton. 

Supt. ¥. H. Clark has gone to Minneapolis, after three years of 
efficient work at Beloit. His place at Beloit is filled by Supt. W. 
M. Jay, formerly of Wellington. Both are prominent Kansas 
educators. 

Miss Adelaide Rudolph is assistant in the department of Latin at 
the State University. Prof. David H. Robinson, the head of the 
department, has occupied that place since 1866. He has met with 
great success in introducing the “colloquial method” into his 
class-room. 

The Garfield Normal School at Enterprise, was opened Sept. 11. 

County Superintendent J. 8. Ford, of Dickinson county, was 
unanimously re-nominated by the Republican convention, and 
will undoubtedly be elected without opposition. 

Mr. A. L. Carman, a lawyer, enters the teaching profession this 
year. He has accepted a position at Herington. 

The State University, opened with an unusually large atten- 
dance. 

Abilene. C. M. HARGER. 


With the completion of the new wing, the whole structure of 
the State Normal is finished. 

President J. H. Miller, of Campbell Normal University, Holton, 
has resigned his position on account of failing health, His is a loas 
to the state. President E. J. Hoenshel of [linois, takes his place. 

Supt. Chidister, enters upon his third year at Wichita. 

Prof. H. C. Ford, after three years of successful work at El 
Dorado, takes charge of the Yates Center schools. Mr. Ford will 
do good work wherever he goes. Cor. 


KENTUCKY. 


There has been wonderful awakenir g in school interests in this 
state during the past year. The old private schools which flour- 
ished under the old system are being rapidly superseded by the 
public graded school. During the past vacation the trustees of 
Ghent purchased the buildings and grounds of the old college; a 
graded school with high-school and music departments is now in 
successful operation. Miss Anna E. Edwards is principal. 

The Bedford trustees have likewise purchased the private school 
property ; they have been fortunate in securing the services of L. 
F. Zerfuss, of Hummelstown, Pa. He is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal and of Dickinson College. 

The Caseyville trustees are now in search of a principal to take 
the place of J. W. Fertic, who resigned to take a position in the 
Owensboro schools. 

A number of county superintendents have availed themselves 
of the new Jaw, and will hoid their institutes during September 
and November, instead of August, as heretofore. 





Prof. J, B, Skinner, formerly of Lexington, but lately of Han- 
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nibal Mo., has been elected president of Garrard College, of Lan- 
caster. 

A few years ago the state association divided the state intoa 
number of districts. The district vice-presidents have held edu- 
cational mass-meetings in nearly every county of the state. The 
result has been most gratifying. The subjects for agitation dur- 
ing the present year are local taxation, closer supervision, and 
better buildings. 

The superinteudent of music in the Louisville schools has lost 
her position because she recommended a change in text-books. 
Moral : beware of the school-book monopoly. 


MISSOURI. 

The Missouri Valley Teachers’ Association had a successful 
meeting at Plattsburg, Mo. Supt. Wolfe, of Moberly, read a good 
paper on “ What is Good English ;” R. P. Rider, of William Jewell 
College, read an able paper on * Civics in the School-room.” The 
committee on time, place, and nominations reported—time, 
Thursday and Friday, Dec. 28 and 29, 1888—place Harrisonville, 
Cass county, Mo., and the following as officers :—Pres. C. J. Key- 
ser, of Plattsburg; Sec. G. G. McCurdy, of Warrensburg; Treas. 
J. H. Grove, of Liberty. The report was adopted in full. 

Prof. J. R. Kirk has been appointed principal of one of the 
ward schools in Kansas City. 

Chariton and St. Louis counties will vote on the establishment 
of county supervision at the coming November election under the 
provisions of section 7086. The measure is almost sure to carry in 
both counties. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


‘The teachers’ summer term of the Buena Vista Normal College, 
and the fall opening of the same school, surpassed the expecta- 
tions of its principals. 

The Iuka Institute continues to do good work, and reaps the 
reward of its honest labor in a large attendance. 


Buena Vista. J. 8. DickEy. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Jersey City board of education will establish a training 
school for teachers. The faculty will consist of Superintendent 
A. B. Poland, William Sweeney, principal of the high school; 
Edward Kelly, A. D. Joslyn, A. B. Guilford, Marie L. Bevier, 
Kate S. Durrie, Ella J. Richardson, Alice B. Rankin, Eloise A. 
Betts, and Blanche Halsey. 

J. Q. Richardson, of Elgin, Minn., formerly principal of a 
grammar school in Newark, is the guest of A. B. Corliss, Old 
Bridge, N. J. He reports many fine school buildings in process of 
completion in his enterprising north state. 


NEW YORK. 


Nov. 26, Walton, Albro, Conductor, G. D. Chamberlin, Franklin 
Assistant Conductor. < 

Dec. 3, Onondaga Valiey, Albro, Conductor, E. B. Knapp, 
Skaneateles, Assistant Conductor. 

Dec. 3, Avon, Stout, Conductor, R. A. Kneeland, Jr., Geneseo, 
Assistant Conductor. 

Dec. 3, Schenectady, Barnes, Conductor, J.C. Weast, Rotterdam, 
Assistant Conductor. 

Dec. 3, Tonawanda, Sanford, Conductor, C. G. Richards, Lock- 
port, Assistant Conductor. 

Dec. 3, Ballston Spa, Chapin, Conductor, J. F. McCormick, 
Ballston Centre, Assistant Conductor. 

Dec. 3, Mayville, Sturdevant, Conductor, C. H. Wicks, Panama, 
Assistant Conductor. 

A teachers’ institute for the first commissioner district, Ulster 
county, was held at Kingston, Oct. 15-19. 


ONTARIO. 


I. P. Oakes, inspector of schools at Caterbury, New Brunswick, 
has resigned his position and goes tu take Professor Tuft’s place 
at Acadia College, Wolfville, N.S. Mr. Oakes has been one of 
the prominent educators of New Brunswick for many years. 


OREGON. 

The State Agricultural College at Corvallis opened under the 
new organization September 12. The citizens of Corvallis and 
vicinity erecved a substantial and ornamental brick building ata 
cost of $25,000, and the state accepted it and made liberal appro- 
priations for running expenses. The faculty at present is as 
follows: B. L. Arnold, president; E. Grim, Prof. agriculture and 
experiment station; J. D. Letcher, mathematics; F. Berchtold, 
modern languages; W. N. Hull, elocution, drawing, and commer- 
ciallaw; W. W. Bristow, preparatory department: E. R. Lake, 
botany and horticulture; P. H. Irish, chemistry. Professor 
Arnold, and Professors Grim, Berchtold, and Bristow have 
been teachers in Corvalhs for a number of years. Professor 
Letcher, who is a son of ex-Governor Letcher, of Virginia, is a 
thorough mathematician, and has taught in several of the states. 
Professor Hull is well known throughout the states as the teacher 
of drawing for ten years in Iowa State Normal School at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Professor Lake is a graduate of Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, and has been assistant professor of horticulture and 
botany in that institution. Professor Lrish graduated from 
Amherst, studied some years in Germany, and has since been 
assistant professor of chemistry in that college. The school starts 
out with brilliant prospects. 

Corvallis. Boz. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual institute of the teachers of Lehigh county was held 
at Allentown, Oct. 15-20. Miss Lelia E. Patridge and Prof. A. E. 
Frye were the principal instructors. 

Nanticoke. WILL 8S. MONROE. 


Principat Goho, of the Milton schools, was offered another 
position, but was persuaded to remain. 

Prot. W. J. Wolverton has accepted the principalship of the 
Lock Haven high school. 

Principal 2. M. Geddis, continues to do good work at Northum- 
beriand. 

Prot. Harkins, principal of the Orangeville Academy, Columbia 
county, has been elected principal of the Third Street school of 
Bloomsburg. Miss Hannah Breese, a successful teacher, and late 
principal of the Fifth Street school, is his assistant. 

Mr. Irvin H. Wiaq, « graduate vf the Bloomsburg Normal, is 
principr . of the Catawissa schools, 


Mr. E. L. Brenneman, formerly of Gettysburg, has been elected 
to the principalship of the Shrewsbury schools. 

The Missionary Institute, at Selinsgrove, under the principal- 
ship of Rev. J. R. Dimm, scored its largest attendance this term. 

Supt. Bloom, of Northumberland county, and Supt. Steinbach, 
of Montour county, were two of the examiners at the Blooms- 
burg Normal School. 

Bloomsburg. Wma. NoETLING. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg has voted to spend $12,000 for a new school 
building. 

Mr. Frank Evans, for several years principal of the male 
academy at Laurens, was elected superintendent of the Spartan- 
burg schools. After he had accepted he was forced to ask to be 
released on account of sickness in his family. 

Mr. Andrew C. Moore, late superintendent of the Spartanburg 
schools, has been called to take charge of the graded schools at 
Camden. 

Robert Morrison, for two years assistant teacher in the graded 
school at Chester, has been promoted to the principalship. The 
school opened September 3. 

Mr. W. Banks Thompson, late of the Chester graded schools, has 
beed elected principal of the graded school at Bennettsville. 

Greenville. W. 8. MoRRISON. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Smith County Teachers’ Association met at Carthage Sept. 
29. A graded course, in a modified form, was adopted. The 
schools and teachers of the county have improved greatly under 
the supervision of Dr. Crutchfield. 


VERMONT. 


D. L. Moody, the evangelist, spoke at Saxton’s River at the ded- 
ication of the new Vermont Academy building. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Freebel Normal Institute opened recently. Miss Polloch, one of 
the principals, conducted a very succcssful teachers’ training 
class and summer kindergarten for children at Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland. A weekly talk to parents and friends, by Miss 
Polluck, will be a feature of this year’s work. 


WASHINGTON TERAITORY. 

The new principal of the Yakima School is Lawrence Parker. 
The assistants are Misses Parker, Matton, and Mrs. Rodman. 

Puget Sound Academy is the name of an institution at Coupes- 
ville, on Whidbey Island, in the Straits of Fuca. Rev. C. E. New- 
bury, is the new principal. Reports place the attendance greatly 
in excess of former years. 

L. E. Mehaffy is principal of the Winlock School. Miss Sadie 
Smith is assistant. 

A Mr. Miles is principal of the Snohomish School. 

The Aberdeen school is under the principalship of Mis» Louise 
Fuich, and J. D. Dean is principal of the Hoquiam School. He is 
a graduate of the Territorial University. 

J. D. Dunn has recently come from Iowa to take charge of the 
Pomeroy School. There are two assistants. 

Tacoma. ; F. B. GAULT. 
WISCONSIN. 


Local examinations for admission to the normal schools have 
been provided for by the board of regents. On the application of 
the county superintendent, who shall uct as conductor, they may 
be held in each county twice a year. 

Between seventy and eighty pupils graduated last year from the 
district schools throughout the state. 

Attendance at the institutes are larger and the teachers more 
punctual this year than heretofore, probably on account of the 
shorter sessions. 

The following persons from this state hola scholarships at Cor- 
nell University: Miss Mila Tupper, and Messrs. Geo. L. Teeple and 
V. Mashek. E. A. BELDA. 

St. Francis. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The estimates for running the New York City schools aggregate 
$4.108,150, exhibiting an increase for the same items over the 
apportionment for 1888 of $40,300, which included a special appro- 
priation of $10,000 for lectures to workingmen and working 
women, 

At the recent meeting of the board of education, the budget was 
considered item by item. The estimate of $2,895,000 for salaries of 
teachers in grammar and primary schools was approved without 
debate. So was the estimate for $146,000 for salaries of janitors. 
The item of $120,000 for salaries of teachers and janitors in the 
evening schools was raised to $125,000. The estimate for employes 
of the board of education was $41,000, the same as last year, and 
was promptly approved. No objection was made to the salary of 
$3,000 for the counsel of the board. 


STRUCK A SNAG. 


But a snag was struck when the item of $38,750 for salaries of 
city superintendent and assistants was reached. This was an 
increase of $4,000 over the appropriation for last year. The rea- 
son given for it was that Superintendent Jasper needed another 
assistant. Commissioners Sprague, Webb, Agnew, Dodge, 
O’Brien, and Schmitt were of the opinion that Mr. Jasper already 
had assistants enough, and voted against the estimate, but it was 
carried. 

The following estimates were approved :—$15,000 for the enforce- 
ment of the truancy act, $27,800 for the support of the Nautica! 
school, $180,000 for school supplies, $55,000 for rents for school 
buildings, $108,000 for fuel, $22,000 for gas, $18,000 for incidental 
expenses of the board of education, $2,000 for incidental expenses 
of evening schools, $50,000 for incidental expenses of ward schools 
$40,000 for the building contingent fund, $2,700 for salaries ot 
clerks of the boards of school trustees, $3,500 for the repair and 
purchase of pianos, $2,800 for workshop wages, $25,000 for techni- 
cal industrial and manual education, $80,000 for repairs to build- 
ings, $50,000 for furniture and repairs, and $20,000 for heating 
apparatus. 





SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


There was a long discussion over the estimate of $102,000 “ fo, 
corporate schools, as per acts of the legislature.” 

Commissioner Webb took the ground that they were sectarian 
schools; that if they didn’t teach religious doctrines in schoo) 
hours they did outside of school hours, and therefure they wer, 
not entitled to any funds from the board of education. yp 
wanted to see the matter tested in the courts, and moved that the 
item be stricken out. 

President Simmons suggested that the board would put itself jp 
an awkward dilemma if it failed to ask for an appropriation for 
these schools, and it subsequently turned out that they were 
legally entitled to such appropriation. This view prevailed, ang 
the item was passed with the understanding that though the boarg 
of estimate and apportionment granted the money, thé corporate 
schools should not get it except by a two-thirds vote of the board, 
That means that there will be another fight over the matter, 
Commissioner Lummis observed that Mayor Hewitt would never 
vote for the appropriation unless satisfied that it was to be applieq 
for the purpose asked. 

After this item was disposed of, matters went on smoothly, 
The estimate of $10,000 for free lectures to workingmen and 
workingwomen was raised to $15,000; $10,000 was added to the 
budget for putting telegraph and other wires connected with the 
schools underground, and $2,000 for special Saturday afternoon 
schools. 





(The following extract was made from the lecture given Mon- 
day, October 15, in the College for the Training of Teachers, by 
Supt. William Jones.] 

“The work of the teaclier is to teach not only the prescribed 
studies of the grade, but to develop, so far as she can, the whole 
being—mind, body, and heart. She must seek to acquaint herself 
with the members of her class, study dispositions, and adopt her 
teaching to the needs of each. Incidentally teach and insist on 
habits of cleanhness, neatness, truthfulness, industry, and honesty, 
Try, not only by precept, but by example, to let the child see 
that there is something else worth acquiring besides money, and 
that is a character unblemished. 

Teachers should be kind, pleasant and loving to all, and so seek 
to awaken love in return. Love begets love, and so also does 
kindness. Always seek to control the temper, otherwise there 
cannot be a control of the class. Never speak of the faults of the 
class, of any mental weakness, but devote more attention to the 
members thus affected, and so aid them. Multitudes of our 
children, by force of circumstances, live in a few rooms in tene 
ments, and spend their time when out of school in the street, 
even to a late hour of the evening. Such associations are dangcr- 
ous to morals, manners and character. Seek, so far as possible, 
to impress all with a love of right thoughts, right actions, right 
living. Then, and only then, can a teacher be said to have done 
her whole duty; but when so done, then she enjoys the blessed 
ness of the reward. 





The Women Assistant Teachers’ Associations of this city, have 
submitted to the Board of Education, a petition that the mini- 
mum salary of teachers of the primary and grammar schools, be 
fixed at not less than $750 per year, after ten years’ service. If it 
is granted, an important step will have been taken toward secur- 
ing competent teachers. 





For the past seven years there has been a technical class for 
carriage draughtsmen and mechanics in this city, conducted by 
the Carriage Builders’ Nationa) Association. The class is now 
carried on at the Young Men’s Institute a branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. Apprentices who work during the day at the carriage shops, 
are taught the principles of designing carriages, and the use of the 
various materials in their construction. The committee has 
decided to start a class in the theory and practice of steam engin- 
eering. The new class, which will be strictly limited in member- 
ship to iron works’ employes, or those working in the machine 
shop, the fire room, or the engine room, will commence on Wed- 
nesday Nov. 14, and will thereafter meet on Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings from 8 to 10 o’clock, until the close of the term 
on April 29, 1889, excepting a recess of one week during the 
holidays. 

Mr. William H. Weightman, M.E., will be the instructor. The 
fee for the class will be 50 cents per month, payable in advance. 
Pupils must also be members of the institute, the yearly member- 
ship fee of which is $4. 





BROOKLYN, 


In this city there are three schools for colored children, situated 
in the regions where the colored population most abounds. An 
investigation ordered by superintendent Maxwell in one of these 
quarters shows that there are sixty-nine negro children who do 
not go to school. Moreover, there is no room for them. The 
school specially provided for them is more than filled, and al) the 
schools for white children in the neighborhood are more oyer- 
crowded. The superintendent says that the building used for the 
colored school is small, dilapidated, badly ventilated, and, on the 
whole, about as poorly adapted for school purposes as possible. 
A new building 1s clearly needed. The question for the board of 
education is whether it shall be put up solely for the use of negro 
children, or be open to all alike. The propriety of maintaining 
separate schools for a certain class of the population may well be 
questicned. This is one of the ways in which the equality assured 
by the law is made of no account. Negroes are entitled to the 
same rights as other people in cars, hotels, restaurants, etc.; Why 
should their children not be taught in the same schools with white 
children ? 


The afternoon music lessons which Frank H, Damrosch con- 
ducted for public school teachers last month at Association Hall, 
were well attended.. The dates of the two remaining lectures 
for this month are October 17 and 19. The lectures begin at 4 P- ™. 
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___LETTERS. 


Foop FOR REFLECTION.—The ScHooL JOURNAL of Sep- 
tember 22, contains an interesting and suggestive article 
on “ Vacation Occupations,” setting forth the manner in 
which teachers can entertain and benefit themselves 
intellectually while enjoying needed physical rest. Re- 
garding the learning of French the author writes, ‘“‘ Any 
teacher who knows how to study can commence with the 
grammar, looking up the declensions and conjugations. 
Having fixed the endings of noun and verb forms, take up 
the simplest exercises, read them carefully and consecu- 
tively, looking up definitions of all hard words in the 
dictionary and grammar. This is no chimerical scheme ; 








it is what I have seen more than one young man and | ghe 


woman do.” He adds that after a month of such study 
one will be able to read from twenty to forty pages a day. 

Any one who has had any experience in the kind of 
study which he prescribes will testify that he has uttered 
only the simple truth, yet he had, perhaps, no idea that in 
these logical and encouraging statements he was indirect- 
ly condemning one of the greatest evils of our present 
public school system. What recognition is there in most 
of our schools that any study can be successfully carried 
on after the pupil gets outside of the four walls of the 
school room, and away from the eye of the teacher? Take 
for instance, grammar, the study of which forms the sub- 
ject of the article quoted. The word itself constitutes the 
name of the great majority of schools. Grammar, though 
not one of the three R.’s takes its place among them and 
divides the honors with arithmetic and grammar, analyti- 
cal, and practical; in its four divisions of orthography, 
etymology, syntax, and prosody—this grammar which “as 
a science investigates the principles of language in general, 
and as an art teaches the right method of applying these 
principles to a particular language, thereafter being 
studied by children every day for years and years, often- 
times leaves them unable to talk correctly in their own 
tongue, while discouraging them forever from any attempt 
to learn a foreign one. 

Mary E. Cardwill, writing in the JouRNAL of September 
I5, says, truly, “grammar is a science too complex and 
difficult to be thoroughly understood by children. It is 
therefore a woeful waste of time to attempt to teach in the 
lower schools, at least, any other than the simplest and 
most essential grammatical definitions, rules and princi- 

les.” 

. Suppose this suggestion were followed out. What 
intelligent man or woman of twenty-one who has been 
thoroughly grounded in the few essential principles, 
would have any trouble in taking up the independent 
study of any language? With increased intellectual 
power,—far greater at twenty-one than at twelve, and 
developed not by everlasting drill upon meaningless 
technicalities, but by encouraging thought upon matters 
within one’s comprehension, why cannot any study in 
which the individual is interested be taken up on a sum- 
mer’s vacation or in a winter’s leisure, and double the 
progress made in half the time that is usually spent upon 
the same work in school ? 

The author of “‘ Vacation Occupations” further states 
that such study as he prescribes will give one the “ ability 
to read the court language of Europe, the most important 
tongue on the face of the earth to-day, more readily than 
nine-tenths of the college graduates can decipher it.” If 
this is true—and experience proves that it is—what is the 
evident conclusion of the whole matter? Is it not that 
there must be some great waste somewhere in our school 
system, when such independent study for a comparatively 
few weeks can be made to exceed in amount of profit the 
years of training, which leaves so many of our college 
graduates so far behind ? CAROLINE B. LERow. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> 


A WEEK’S WORK BY THE CHILDREN. 


Stories still come pouring in. We regret that it is 
impossible to give space to but one of each kind a week. 
Such interest has been aroused among the children that 
they deserve to see their stories in print. We can only 
publish names, and hope papers containing them will 
reach every school who has sent work. All that have come 
in are remarkably good. Stories by the following boys and 
girls have come since we went to press last week. 





PICTURE STORIES. 


Plymouth, N. H.—Blanche Smythe, age 10; George Russell, age 
10; Ada McClure, age 18; Leona Spokesfield, age 10. Miss Mari- 
belle Curtis, teacher. Marengo, Il]._Emma Patrick, age 9; Car- 
rie Session, age 10; Grace Coom, age 8; Lawrence Vail, age 9; 
Mary Persons, age 10. Miss Ruth McKenney, teacher, West 
Point, lowa.—Addie B. Wolfe, age 9; Lottie I. Reid, age 11. Miss 
Ada Loveless, teacher. Old Rocky Hill, Ky.—Jimmie Smoot, 
age 10; Bertha Barrick, age 7. Miss Sallie Caldwell, teacher, 


Hudsonville, Mich.—Bertie Alward, age 9; Nellie Bowmaster, age 
ll; Bertie Sweet, age 9; Dena Steen, age 11; Evaline Surdam, age 
10. Miss E. E. Lillie, teacher. Le Roy, Mich.—Julia Smith. Miss 
Bertha Bishop, teacher. Picton, Dak.—Charles Welsh, age 12; 
F. May Fralick, age 10; Ethelwyn Loucks, age 11. Miss Nellie 
Hart, teacher. 
teacher. 


Elida, Ohio.—Ollie Hast, age 9. Miss Resa Copus, 





REPRODUCTION STORIES. 


Gibbon, Neb.—May Wilbur, Mary Henderson, Jennie Adams, 
Libbie Ashburn, (1st intermediate grade). Miss Rose E. Ogilvie, 
teacher. Elida, Ohio.—Annie Winegardner, age 10; Ollie Neely, 
age 10; Lewis East, age 11. Miss Resa Copus, teacher. Pt. Marble- 
head, Ohio.—Walter Clemons, age 12; May Miller, age 10; Laura 
Horkey, age 9. Miss Mary E. Lee, teacher. Brandenburgh, Ky. 
—Charlie Newitt, Ada Levi, Herbert Worland, lda Levi, Agnes 
Malin, John Herndon, Henry Malin, Maude Herndon, Isabel 
Bruner, Lena Gilliland, George Worland, age from 9 to 12. Miss 
Ellen P. Murphy, teacher. Mt. Blanchard, Ohio —Herry McVay, 
age 12; Dayid Miner, age 12; Zeleph Elder, age 1l. Miss Melvena 
Sheldon, teacher. 
SAMPLE STORIES. 


Eva. 


r little girl, that used to roam the streets of 
could not get any work there because when 
would ask for work the peuple told her that she was too small. 
so her nts moved over to Canada and she got work there. 
Her father was a nter and could do anything at the n- 
ter’s trade. As the people thought he was a very smart man y 
hired him. He got good w: and they bought a nice little house. 
The little girl’s name was Eva. She had a very delicate mother 
and therefore had to work at home as well as other places. Her 
father began to save money so that his little girl would not have 
to work out. She helped her mother a great deal and when she 
would get through her work her mother would let her read. She 
was very fond of reading, and her father bought her a nice book 
so that she could reat it after Her work was done. The name 
was “The poor child’s adventures.” She thought a lot of that 
book after she read it because she remembered when she was the 
same, and she says that she is thankful that she is not that way 
now. She tries to please the poor children by buying them cakes. 
Picton, Dak. CHARLIE 


There was once a 
London for work. S 


ELSH, age 12. 


A Boy WHo Became FAmovs. 

A pale-faced boy once worked in a large cotton mill in Glasgow. 
He was called ‘* Busy Davy.” While he was at work he used to 
fasten a book to the pe ee Teg A and read though he never 
negiected his work to read. ile the other men and boys were 
res! at dinner time “ Bi Davy” would take his book. He 
loved ks of travel. Once while he was reading about travels 
i: Africa, an Englishman asked him how he wonld like to travel 
in a rough country like that. 

He answered he would like it even if there was hard work there. 
He kept on reading and became a famous explorer and his name 
was David Livingstone. Grorce H. WORLAND. 

Brande , Ky. 


QUESTIONS. 


110. Who, when, and where, was the first child born in 
North America ? M. M. M. 
111. To whom is the national debt due ? M. M. M. 
112. Give residence and address of Geo. W. Williams, the 
negro historian. M. M. M. 
113. My greatest difficulty is in getting pupils to study. 
Quantity rather than quality is regarded here. 
AN OLD TEACHER. 
114. Seeing that others get along better than I do, I 
would like to know why ? AN OLD TEACHER. 
115. How shall I stop my pupils from making a noise 
with their lips when they study ? LIZZIE POWELSON. 
116. What books should a primary teacher use to help 
her introduce kindergarten work is her school. Also what 
schools are the best in which to study the subject. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
117. Will you suggest a course of ‘study for a boy of six- 
teen, who will not have the advantages of a college 
course ? © E. P. M. 
118. Tell me, which of the banks of a river is generally 
the deeper, and why so? H. G. W. 








119. You speak of store-keeping in the school-room. Is 
there any book that tells how to start this work in schools, 
and what articles are needed ? I would like to have some- 
thing of the kind in my school, but do not know how to 
begin. Also, there is so much said at “ Institutes ” against 
readers higher than the fourth, that I would like to know 
what pooks to use for pupils who have been through the 
fifth. I want to get something that will acquaint pupils 
with the best authors in poetry and prose. E. A. 





120. AN INCOMPLETE PoEM.—Will some reader of the 
JOURNAL finish these lines and give the author ? 
“ Ye wild flowers, the gardens eclipse you, ‘tis true; 
Yet, wildlings of nature, I dote upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And daisies and buttercups gladened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold ; 
I love you for lulling me back into dreams 
Of blue highland mountains and echoing streams,” etc. 
A. A. P. 
121. ENCOURAGING WorRDs.—I have been a close reader 
of the JoURNAL for the past two years, and while I have 
found not a single copy of the paper which was not “ worth 
the money,” I am constrained to say that, in my opinion, 
the issue of Sept. 8 the best of any I ever saw—particularly 
the editorial entitled ‘‘The most valuable feature of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL.” Ihave heard the same argument at- 
tempted before, but never in a manner so lucid and {force- 
ful. You may be a “voice crying in the wilderness,” but, 
from observation, I know that the “echo” is powerful and 
is gathering strength as it goes. I hope you will keep up 
the good work, for many of us, in a feeble way it may be, 
are enlisted under the same banner, and, at nodistant day, 
the right will be victorious, and the hosts of prejudice and 
bigotry will fall. Col. Parker’s graduates are becoming 
more numerous in our ranks of teachers, and they are a 
potent factor in the work of properly educating our youth. 
They are more and more in demand each succeeding year. 
Keep up the good work; large bodies move slowly, but 
with tremendous force. 
Washburn, Iu. 





T. E. CLELAND. 


BOoK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TowN AND CouNTRY ScHOOL BuILpiInes. A Collection of 
Plans and Designs for Schools of Various Sizes, Graded 
and Ungraded, with Descriptions of Construction and 
Sanitary Arrangements, Light, Heat, and Ventilation. 
a . Gardner, architect, author of “‘ The House that 
Jill Built,” “Homes and How to Make Them,” “Com- 
mon Sense in Church Building,” etc. New York and 
Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co 4to. Cloth, 141 pages $2.50. 
The desire to improve public education is one of the 
marked features of the times. Better men and women are 
see the teacher’s place; a higher stage of culture is 
demanded ; more liberal salaries are being paid. Along 
with these steps of progress comes a desire for more at- 
tractive school _ buildin s—and here there is great room for 
improvement. hab A ould the schoolhouse be rude and 
even repulsive ? hy should it not possess attractive 
features ? Within a few years some towns have erected 
charming buildings for Pe purposes, and there is in- 
quiry for plans setting in. To meet it this book has been 
prepared. The author is a well known architect and is 
also a writer of considerable skill. He reasons that every 
effort must be made to render the schoolroom popular 
that the esthetic sense was given to be cultivated, and 
finally that an elegant public school building means that 
the public believe that they have something worth spend- 
ing money on. The author shows how to make a hand- 
some log schoolhouse ; how to use timber and plaster so as 
to make an attractive building; how to use shingles for 
the sides and make an elegant structure. These are all 
one-room buildings. Then come charming designs for 
two-room and three-room buildings. Some of the plans 
are truly most attractive and cannot but prove helpful to 
all communities that look for structures worthy of the val- 
uable work to be done in the name of education. Beside 
the building plans there are suggestions as to lighting, 
heating, and ventilation, that will be of great help; too 
little attention has been paid to these points. Then too, 
the grounds, the outhouses, the fences, the walks, etc., are 
all discussed. The materials suggested are wood, brick 
and stone, and it is noticeable how in all of these the skill of 
the author is displayed. He gives details for doors, fire- 
places, transoms, screens, porches, windows, belfries, 

ates, fences, etc., so that a builder will be aided to realize 
these charming designs. Beside the plans given the au- 
thor shows how they can be varied so as to produce differ- 
ent designs; how a four-room house may be made intoa 
six or even eight: room house. It is probably the most ele- 
gant book yet published relating to school buildings, and 
cannot but give direction to the impulse to erect handsome 
- + agen in which to carry on the grand work of educa- 
tion. 





PROGRESSIVE Music Lessons. A Course of Instruction 
ared for the Use of Public Schools. Fifth Book. 

By rge B. Loomis. Ivison. Blakeman & Co, New 

York and Chicago. 2%46pp. 75 cents. 

One noticable and excellent feature of these Music Les- 
sons, is, the arrangement of the base, which has been so 
carefully prepared that boys whose voices are not settled 
in tone and compass, can sing with profit and pleasure. 
The base is neither too difficult nor too low, and can be 
sung with ease by ordinary boys ;—in view of that fact, 
this volume will be of value, as the music has been most 
carefully adapted, composed and compiled. It hasa wide 
range in character, but none of the lessons will be found 
beyond the capacities of High School pupils, for whom 
they are designed. Some of the songs are old and familiar, 
but the ter part are new, fresh, and bright. This vol- 
ume is the fifth, in a series of six books. All are progres- 
sive and practical. 


LAcONIsMs. The Wisdom of Many in the Words of One. 
By J. M. P. Otis, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 144 pp. 75 cents. 

There are a few books which are for all the world, with- 
out regard to opinion, and this little volume, the result of 
much study, is one of them. Its lessons have been 
learned by reflection on what has been found in the pages 
of books and in the lives of men. The author acknowl- 
edges it to be the fruit of thought gathered from many 
sources condensed in sententious sayings on all sorts of 
subjects. Pastors, sermons, dyspepsia, birds, precious 
stones, reputation, love, men of history, refinement, zeal, 
and a myriad of other subjects are touched upon at greater 
or lesser length. Many of these laconisms are sharp, 
witty, and bright, partly the thoughts of the author him- 
self, and partly, gems from other bright minds which have 
flashed out, been gathered up by Dr. Otis, and given to the 

ublic in the form of this little volume, valuable alike for 
ts literary merit and use as a much needed book of refer- 
ence. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Linus Faunce. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., Publishers. 7ipp. $1.35. 
Upon examination, this volume will be found to include, 
besides the ordinary problems of ye geometry, a 
e number of practical problems, such as might be met 
with by the ordinary draftsman at any time. These a 
blems show the application of the principles, a feature 
which has not oe before in text-books upon this 
subject. All of the problems have been treated clearly 
and concisely. The ordinary geometry is not of as great 
ractical value to the draftsman as he needs, consequent- 
y, Professor Faunce, has made it his aim, to furnish a 
book not only useful in the school-room, but one that will 
be of practical value to every draftsman. 


PRIMARY METHODS IN ZOOLOGY TEACHING. For Teachers 
in Common Schools. By W. P. Manton, M.D., F.R.M.S5., 
F.Z.S. Ilustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publish- 
ers, 10 Milk street. New York: Charles T. Dillingham, 
718 Broadway. 61 pp. 50 cents. 

This little volume, a ket edition, almost, is one of a 
series of five books by Dr. Manton, to be used as practical 
helps in natural history. Although the book is so small, 
the author has furnished rane practical points and meth- 
ods which have been used by him and proved successful. 
A outline has also been given showing how these methods 
vay be utilized in instructing even the youngest pupils, 
end as ex ence is considered the best teacher. 
Dr. Manton is prepared to the fullest extent and does not 
hesitate to offer a volume which he considers just what is 
neeted at the beginning of a course in Zoology. The nine 





chapters furnish the main topics of the subject, and are 
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—— a, 
furnished with illustrations which can easily be repro-| THE PoETRY OF THE FUTURE. By James Wood David-|Srsctat REePorT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INer 
duced by the teacher upon the black-board. ‘A mall ext son, A. M. New York: John B. Alden, Publisher, 176 pp.| TION, oF Texas, 1887. Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, Superintende: 
book, well written and practical, is the kind most needed The main aim of this little volume is to show that the is a steady advance in the number of the schoo 


at the present time. 


THE CHILD’s Sone Book for Schools and Home Cir- 
cles. By Mary H. Howliston. A.S. Barnes& Co. New 
York and Chicago. 128pp. 30 cents. 


There are singing books for children in profusion at the 
— > bright and lively enough to satisfy the most 
astidious little singer.. Outside and inside they are now 
pre with such charming binding, words and music, 
hat little is left to be anticipated. This little ‘Son 
Book” is no exception—with its tasteful gilt and blac 
covers, smooth paper, fine clear t and attractive appear- 
ance. The significant Bee tells the story, and the book is 
recognized at once as one of many such well prepared 
school books. The book is designed for young pupils, and 
is divided into Recitations, Devotional, Games, Opening 
and Closing, and Miscellaneous. 


THE FIVE TALENTs OF WoMAN. A Book for Girls and 
fa New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 801 pp. 


The author of ‘‘ The Five Talents of Woman,” certainly 
knows how to write a most interesting book. The titles of 
the chapters alone, secure for them a smile, first, then a 
careful perusal of each page that follows. Just what the 
five talents are, which the author ascribes to woman, the 
reader may decide for himself. Besides being a book full 
of interest it is thoroughly good, and full of significant 
anqueniens that may well and safely be taken into life 
and character. The pages abound in witty, bright, and 
sensible things, relating to character, temperament, ac- 
quirements, costumes and fascination. Any one who has 
read ‘‘ How to be Happy though Married,” and “ Manners 
Maketh Man,” by the author of this book, will welcome 
“ Five Talents of Woman.” 


LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES By W. Welch, M. A., 
and C. G. Duffield, M. A. London: Macmillan & Co., 
and New York. 7S pp. 40 cents. 


In this little volume is found another of the very small 
text-books. It is designed to be used as an introduction to 
Macmillan’s ‘‘ Elementary Classics,” and is the result of a 
awe which has been in use some time, and has been satis- 

actorily worked. The two main ideas are a thorough 
and accurate mastery of the elements of the Latin lan- 
guage, and the putting into intelligent practice at once, 
what has been learned. There is a good deal crowded into 
this very small book and it is practical and easy—two excel- 
lent features in —_ Ragtasing book, especially Latin, 
which is often considered, dry and uninteresting. The di- 
visions into lessons is for convenience alone, as they are 
too long for none day’s work. The authors consider that 
Part Ican be mastered in one term, and the entire book 
finished in two. 


SONGS FOR OUR DARLINGS. Edited by Uncle Willis. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard, Publishers, 10 Milk street. New 
York : Charles T. Dillingham, 718 Broadway. 224 pp. 


Paper, 30 cents. Board, 50 cents, 


In uniform style with ‘“‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies,” and 
by the same editor, ‘Songs for our Darlings,”’ appears. 
ey are songs without music, and consist of a variety of 
short poems very simple and childlike, to be used by the 
youngest children. me are old and familiar, others are 
newer, and many are from well-known authors. 


Mks. PARTINGTON’Ss MOTHER GOOSE’s MELODIES, with a 
Choice Collection of Music, especially adapted to the 
Rhymes. Edited by Uncle Willis. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers, 10 Milk street. New York : Charles 
T. Dillingham, 718 Broadway. 144 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
Boards, 50 cents. 


For nearly two hundred years, Mother Goose’s Melodies 
have been the charm of 5 agg Ba aay The ditties are 
genuine, and were used by Mother Goose, a veritable 
mother. They are done over, and appear frequently in 
new style outwardly, but the rhymes th 
improved, and bear the — stamp. “Uncle Willis” 
has edited this volume, and given it an added charm, for 
besides the “ Melodies” are a age many of a similar 
character, with full directions for costumes and acting 
some of the gy gs The music adapted to some 
of the rhymes, is light, easy, and suitable. ere are over 
one hundred engravings in the book. 


QUEER PEOPLE WITH PAWS AND CLAWS AND THEIR 8 


KWEER CAPERS. Illustrated. By Palmer Cox. Hub- 
bard Brothers. Philadelphia. 


This is a collection of ay ey and jingles by the author 
of “The Brownies: their Book and Forms,’ a ve 
companion for that popular little volume. A few of these 
pieces with the accompanying illustrations, have already 
appeared in some of the most popular juvenile publica- 

ons, where they have made thousands of young readers 
laugh. But the bulk of the volume consists of entirely 
new work. It is, of course, impossible to describe the pe- 
culiarly humorous effects of Mr. Cox’s pencil, as it follows 
his lively fancy in che racteristic adventures of foxes and 
traps, cats and mice, frogs, the elephant and donkey 
wolves, bears, dogs, and numerous other ne, people 
belonging to the “animal classes, both wild and tame.” 
But there is no end of fun in all these. The book abounds 
in quaint conceits, original fables, and wise morals. It is 
bound to be a great success as a es, girtoe., and 
will op not only the youngsters but e older ones 
that have any sense of fun. 


‘ 


PEDAGOGICAL IDEALS as Portrayed by Living 
Educators. By Jasper Bennett. Chicago: A. b 
Publisher. 180 » PP. 7% cents. 

The author of book offers as an excuse for its pre- 
sentation,—the desire to save to the teaching profession 
the thoughts contained in it, re to the her and 
his labors. It is a compilation of the best thoughts of 
many of the leading educators of the day upon li edu- 
cational issues and actual school-room life. The twelve 
chapters which compose the book are arranged methodic- 
ally under the subjects: Public Schools and what is ex- 
pected of them ;-~-The teacher ;—Teacher’s follies ;—Morals 
and the instruction thereof ;--General hints and direc- 
tions ;—Discipline ;—The recitation and how to secure at- 
tention ;—Teachers and mts ;—Examinations ;—Sani- 

on ;—P questions, and Miscellany. Under 
these topics are any number of short selections fro: 


m edu- 
cational papers or the direct pen of teachers them- 
selves. 


emselves cannot be | ¢, 


one essential characteristic of verse in English is rhythm. 
The author’s ideas are certainly original, and his theories 
somewhat eccentric and extreme, and evidently he does 
not think very highly of rhyme. His views are, however, 
much better presented in his own words than in any 
others. ‘Our conclusions are, then, that the poetry of the 
present— not only ought to discard meter, stanza, and 
rhyme, as they are now used, but has actually done so, ex- 
cept to the eye alone; that the verse measures a distinct 
sentence or a leading phrase, and the stanza corresponds 
to the paragraph in prose; that terminal rhyme is, like 
meter and stanza, an impediment to free and natural ex- 
pression, and to that extent directly objectionable.”” The 
author’s desire is to show that poetry should show the di- 
=e of thoughts, and not be an equal measure of words 
merely. 


A FORTNIGHT OF FOLLY. a, pies Thompson. New 
York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 140 pp. 


This volume is well named, for it is folly all through 
from beginning to end. A man with a See fortune, 
builds a great summer hotel on an elevated peak, fur- 
nishes it, and then invites all kinds of literary people to 
come and taste of the fruit of his folly. The taste is to 
cost nothing, as the guests are all to be entertained free of 
cost. As a result, after two weeks of prodigality on the 
part of the proprietor, Mr. Gaslucky—and feasting on the 
part of the numerous guests, the sheriff ap upon the 
scene, the paper hotel is closed, the publishers, reporters, 
editors ts, etc., all leave in a sad state of mind, and the 
fortnigh of folly is ended. The only real merit of the 
book is in its make up, which deserves a better fate. 


THE UNITY OF THE TRUTH IN CHRISTIANITY AND EvoLu- 
TION. By J. Max Hark, D.D. New York: John 
Alden, Publisher. 293 pp. Cloth, gilt top, 80 cents. 


The world is becoming full of books that treat of Evolu- 
tion in some phase or other, and if the people of adeg are 
not familiar with the various beliefs and thoughts of the 
thinking minds of the time, upon the subject, there can be 
no one to blame but themselves. Books and thoughts are 
now constantly brought out fresh and new. Some are in 
all respects valuable, and among them is found this vol- 
ume by Dr. Hark, who is a on ound student of modern 
thought and culture. He has approached a somewhat 
hackneyed subject in the light of the most recent scientific 
conclusions, and has, naturally, reached some of the same 
conclusions which were announced by Professor Drum- 
mond in his Natural ‘‘ Law in the Spiritual World.”’ The 
seven obeatere, following an Introductory, treat of the fol- 
lowing subjects :—God, vidence, Prayer, Man, Sin, Sal- 
vation, and Religion. Under these subjects, a at 
variety of topics bearing upon them, are ussed in an 
able an interesting manner. Theentire work is calculated 
to be thoroughly helpful, and candid minds who desire to 
review the relations of evolution and religion, should 
make it a study. 

A Brrp’s-EYE VIEW OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. w. 
I, Chase. Showing What That Government Is, How It Works. 
And What May Be Expected of [ a for use in Schools, 
Chicago: W.1. Chase. 114 pp. cents. 

While this work does not attempt to take the place of text- 
books for the study of civil 5 ap an now in use, the author 
does not consider it should only supplementary, but rather 


precede them, as it gives a more than ordi view of the nature 
and the'working of our federal government. In taking the bird’s- 
eye view, the author ins with National Capital, the city and 


its government with the Executive Mansion. e President, his 
cabinet, and officers of Government are arranged and described 
in order, each one being represented by his portrait. 


REPORTS. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
EDUCATION, ALABAMA, for year ending September 30, 1887. 
Hon. Solon Palmer, Superintendent. 


The narrative report of the superintendent contains a stirring 
appeal for more money, the lack of which is keeping the state in a 
condition of illiteracy, though “no state in the Union is more 
Soowky interested in the cause of popular education.” The super- 
intendent said that ‘‘ the only hope ” of this is “ to increase the di- 
rect appropriation from the state,” and by federal aid, stating that 
his was never more needed. During the year the total enrollments 
in country districts were 251,700, the attendance being 63 per cent.— 
of whites 61 cent, of coiored, 65 per cent. The total number of 
teachers in these districts was 5,488. The census returns, August 
1887 state that there were 485,551 persons of schoul . There are 
also —- of teachers’ institutes, normal schools, and higher 
institutes of learning, also an appendix giving the school laws of 
the state, forms for teachers and officers, and a revised list of 
county aud city superintendents. 


IXTEENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PuBLic INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 1884-6. 


In this complete report of 278 pases by Supt. Raab, the main 
question of agitation seems to the “township system.” A 
majority of the comnny superintendents favor that plan, and also 
speak of the success of graded schools, about the introduction of 
which there was formerly much antagonism. Supt. Raab does 
not coincide with the queqey existing demand for industrial 
training in the public schools. He thinks that the public schools 
have enough to attend to, y, and limits that class of 
instruction to special schools, and to parental oversight. The 


report advocates the introduction of anti-socialistic school instruc- The 


tion. On the whole, there is continued educational prosperity in 
the state. 


TuHIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MIsso mx, Sor the school year ending June 30; 1887. Hon. W. E. 
Coleman, Superintendent. 


There were 812 


persons of school age in the and 
1 ts hg The schools taught number 9.000; thers Pelee will gi 


teachers. The seating ca ity of all school-rooms was 

The cost per day for eac pupil was $0.063. The follow- 

ing number of certificates were issued d the ; 
grade 448, nd 029, third grade 9 818 districts 





ith the latest examination papers, 6 monthly report of 
schools, records of township sch lands, and a daily 
program for country schools. 


Firra BrenniAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, OF TEXAS, 1885 and 1886. Hon. Benjamin M. 
Baker, Superintendent. 

The opposition to the free schools has almost been silenced. The 
few who are still classed among the objectors to the system have 
acce the situation, and now only ask that the public fund be 
used to the best possible advantage. The “ district ” has 
taken of the community system in a large number of 
has been great progress among the teachers as 

the school law encouraged them to become 
teachers. In this great state there were 





2,452 
school districts, 3,850 ech hool ulation of 165, 506 
and & total caroliment of 16600” = - ; 


There the 
number of teachers, quality of teaching, and public interegt ; 
education. A serious defect in the eaknol system is a lack 3 
uniformity in the operation of the school laws. 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL REPORT, 1887. Hon. Frank M. Smith, Supe. 
intendent. 

The indications are that the interest in public education ;, 
improving. The universal sentiment of the people is for io 
school terms and better school facilities. The county courts ay 
a more and more the important part they have to perforp 
in building up the school system. This is shown by the increase, 
appropriations for school purposes. The total enrollment in the 
state was 380,625, and the average daily attendance 252,248. 


Frrra BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Pupric 
INSTRUCTION OF COLORADO, 1885 and 1886. Hon. Leonidas §. 
Cornell, Superintendent. 

There are many evidences of the substantial life and vigorous 
growth of the schools, throughout the state. There is more care jp 
the examination and selection of teachers, a disposition to grage 
the country schools, organize teachers’ associations, and establish 
schoo] libraries. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF HousToN, 1887-4, 
W. 8. Sutton, Superintendent. 


This report shows that p' is being made in the schools of 
this thriving city of the South. They are fully alive there to the 
leading educational! questions of the day. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

8. C. Grieas & Co. Chicago, announce for immediate publica. 
tion “ Wit and Humor; Their Use and Abuse,”’ by William Ma- 
thews, LL.D. 

D.C. HeatH & Co. issue this month a series of English literg- 
ture leaflets, prepared by Louise Manning Hodgkins, Professor of 


B. | English Literature at Wellesley College. 


THE SCRIBNERS’ publish a new book by the author of “ How to 
be Happy though Married,” called the “ Five Talents of Woman.” 

Ticknor & Co’s October books are “ Marching through Geor- 
gia,” “ Nelly was a Lady,” “ Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
“The Letters ‘of Felix Mendelssohn to Ignaz and Charlotte 
Moscheles.” 


Tue BAKER & TAYLOR Cv. announce “ Under French Skies; or, 
Sunny Fields and Shady Woods,” by Madame De Gasparia; “ Ths 
Working Church,” by Charles F. Thwing, D.D., “ Keystones of 
Faith, or What and Why We Believe,” by Wolcott Calkins, D.D- 


CasseL_ & Co. have brought out “ Mother Goose” set to musie 
and illustrated; Miss Effie I. Lane has written the music, and Mr. 
J. Louis Webb furnished the designs. This firm announces also, 
a new novel by G. Manville Fenn, called ‘Commodore Junk” 
and “‘ The Palace Beautiful,” a story for girls. 


Ginn & Co. will soon publish “ A Brief History of Greek Phil- 
osophy ” by B. C. Burt, M.A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Excellent Quotations for Home and School. 
hepard. 


Boston : Lee 


A Dissected Representation showing the Inner Parts of the 
Human Body. Diagrams representing the Position of the Mus- 
cles, Ribs, iratory Cupane, Intestines. ¥ ated by 
William Geers. Indianapolis, Ind. G. H. Keyler & Co. 


An Atlas of Anatomy, or The Human Body. In twenty-four 
colored plates, comprising one hundred separate figures. With 
Cescriptive contents by Theodore Eckardt. Indianapolis, [nd.; 
G. H. Keyser & Co., Publishers. 


Practical Arithmetic. By Charles 8. Venable, LL.D. New 
York : University Publishing Co. 


Elementary Arithmetic. Charles 8. Venable, LL.D. New 
York: University Publishing Co. 


By Julia B. Hoitt, 


Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose’s Melodies. With a Choice 
— ot Music. Edited by Uncle Willis. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


Songs for Our Darlings. Edited by Uncle Willis. Boston: Lee 
Shepard. 
Prim: Methods in Zoology Teaching. By W. P. Manton, M.D. 
Boston : & Shepard, 

Improved System of School Records. No.I. By J. D. Bartley. 
New York: Taintor Brothers & Co. 


The Existence of God. By Fenelon. New York: Cassell & Co 
10 cents. 


King Lear. By William Shakespeare. New York; Cassell & Co. 
10 cents. 


& 


The Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. From Dr. Weil's 
German translation of the Arabian Nights. Boston: Charles H. 
Kilborn, 5 Somerset street. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Wide Awake for 1889, promises serial stories from J. T. 
Trowbridge, Margaret Sidney, Susan Coolidge, and Rev. Charles 
R. Talbot.-—— Vicks Mi ine for October, contains many good 
articles on flowers and their culture.-——' leading article in 

Popular Science Monthly for November, will be on “ The Ef- 
tects of Protection ne Charles 8. Ashley. It contains also, an 
illustrated article by W. J. McGee, call 
America;” “ Altruism Econom: Co 
Smiley, and “The Proiongation of Human Lite” by C. M. Ham- 
mond.——The American Magazine for October, coptains “ The 
Seventh Regiment and the Civil War”’ ty oe. Walter 8. Wil- 
son, and much more that is good. November Century 
ve an article by Murat Halstead, a full-page design by 
Mary Halieck Foot, etc. 








By Our Proxies. 


At various times we have called attention to the results of 
ad Semoun Oxygen to invalids and we believe we 
have proven its value conclusively ; now we will havea few words 
trom invalids ives: 


: Gnayr Jiamontap Dutvanges, AsuEes, TENN. 
fully indorse the Compow xygen Treatment. 
J. F. SPENCE, President. 
COLUMBIA FEMALE COLLEGE, t 
CotumBi, 8. C., Mar. 13, "88. 
I am satisfied that the Compound Oxy is an excellent 
remedy. Dr. O. A. DARBY, President. 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Fort Wort#, TEX., Nov. 2, ‘8. 
l regard your treatment by inhalation as a wonderful discovery 
of science. Rev. A. A. JOHNSON, President. 
We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
Oxygen on invalids suffering trom consumption, asthma, 
itis, dys: ia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, Li 
matism, ne ; all chronic and nervous disorders. it will P8 
sent, free of to- Drs. STARKEY 





any one addressing 
P. + . > or 381 (, San 
ALEN, 1529 Arch St.. Phila. Pa.: or 81 Montgomery stree 
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The Youngest Miss Lorton, and other 
) APPLETON & 60 STORIES. By Nora PERRY, aw of “A Is the best society game in 
A "5 ro = Girls, . aS Ball,” etc. Tlus- the market. Devised by a 
PUBLISH mies 2th: to —, $ vay beicke Ee ad member of the Harvard Uni- 
op ty teach moral and penctionl 4 versity faculty, for the tem- 
sons acceptable way.”— vi 

New York. “Wh aiken a alee a porary amusement of a few friends, it has attracted 
On the Senses, Instincts, and knowingly, so wittily" and winsie rly, as ie the attention of mathematical minds, so that its 
f Animal Se aa, One ee ene possibilities have been wonderfully developed. Scien- 
Intelligence 0 nim S, a tific, yet easily learned, fascinating to tato ll 
ECIAL REFEREN .| Fagots for the Fireside. By LucrRETIA Se J war Seance sane —neaend 
rr as players, as a social game or solitaire, the public 

WITH SP L pom aon PEABODY HAtz, anthor of e Peterkin la used ial l bh bli 
te “ Be Oh get hia wees aad Papers, ett. ibetwated amo. $1.50. A valu- demand for it increases daily. The combinations 

. Bees e than : y 

Wasps,” “ Prehistoric Times,” ete. “In-| one howe > Bp ees e games pe pot he merge admissible are innumerable. Consult your nearest 


ternational Scientific Serjes.” Withover 

One hundred illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 

Price, $1.75. 

In the present volume the author has collected 
some of Ris recent observations on the senses and 
intelligence of and of insects, 
and has attempted to give, very briefly, come idea 
of the organs of sense, CO’ copnenans in each case 
with those of man hi 


IL. 


How she did it; 

OR, COMFORT ON $150 A YEAR. By 

Mary CruGerR, With an illustration. 

12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 

The author records actuai experiences in build- 
ing a small house, and in a systematic method of 
economic living. The narrative in every ic- 
ular is based on facts, and found most 
suggestive to people with small incomes. 


IT. 


Hand-Book of Historical and Geo- 
graphical Phthisiology, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 

DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMPTION 

IN THE UNITED STATES. By 

Greorce A. Evans, M.D. 12mo, cloth. 

Price, $2.00. 

The author has attempted to present a ‘sketch 
of the development of our knowledge of pulmon- 
ary consumption from the time of Hi ppocentnn 
up to the present day, together — 

ing the cal distribu- 


tained facts regarding geographi 


tien of that affection. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by mail, post “paid, on receipt of the 
price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YORK. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
IONIAN REVOLT. By EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Octavo, cloth, extra. $2.25. 

THE SCH PRONOUNCER. 
Based on bster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. A Guide to Correct Pronuncia- 
tio. By W. H. P. Phyfe, author of 
‘How Should I Pronounce?’ 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

TALES OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TA- 
BLE. By Margare 





t Vere Farrington. 
With 29 illustrations by Fredericks and 
others, Octavo, cloth. $2.00. 

GREAT THOUGHTS FOR LIT- 
TLE THINKERS. By Lucia T. Ames, 
Boston. With a illustrations, 
12mo, cloth. $1.75 


New lists of 
osmaal of pubiication for the present season 


Chautauqua College. 


Thorough Teaching by | by Cor 
respondence. 


The Best Teachers. 
Fifth Year Just Beginning. 


No Experiment, but a Pro- 
nounced Success. 

Our Staunchest Friends are 
those who have been long- 
est with us. 


Students received at any time. 
Terms: $10 a year for each| and all other Col- 
_Stady. Registration Fee, $5.| lege Branches. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
Yale University, Principal. 


Send 2 cent stamp for copy of New Calendar, 
containing full information regarding course and 
methods of study. Address, 

FREDERICK STARR, Registrar, C. C, L. A. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


T= publishers of the SCHOOL JoURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies, 





SUBJECTS. _ 
English, 
| German, 
French, 
Latin, 
Greek, 
Mathematics. 
Geology. 
Botany. 
History. 
Political Economy 











and new, connect bright thread of story. 


Young Maids and Old. A Novel. By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of “ Next 
Door,” ete. 12m0. $1.50. 


The Dramatic Year. 1887-88 Brief crit- 
icism of important theatrical events in the 
United States. Witha sketch of the Season in 
London (b; vy WILLIAM ARCHER) wr by 
EDWARD FOLLER. lvol. 12mo. 1.00 
the contributors are William Archer, Ho 
M. Ticknor, B E. Woolf, C. T. Copeland, Edward 
yo and ‘Lyman H. Weeks of ; 

E. Montgomery of New York. 








Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


“| and Greek as might be learned otherwise ean 


dealer in toys and games, or send One Dollar for sample, to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEAR STATE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely govent me together #o much ——~ ned Latin 
ully 


= —t.. - in one year.”—MILTo 

x Virgil, Ore , Senne, yey - Sallust , Ovid, vy, Homer's lliad, Gospel of ne John, and 
en 8 eac 

Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the J oterlinecar Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price to Teachers, 1.10. 

Sa 2 Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 

yo 8 French Series. etc. 

2" Sample vages of Interlinear: free. 








fend for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





Estey ‘Ongar So. 
RATTLEBORO VT. 
TST er eee CATA ALoqué> 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Taarong joes tion under ablest Maste 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, ir 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
r . or. Board and room es Steam 


ik. 
For lwetrated Sem ey nue tel fai tt i _ ration, 
address 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


WARMANSOrtho épy. 


PRACTICAL 














a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
probably sie hhect aslection of Whe cies thade, 
and is graded to suit the of the reader 
and also classified into subjects. 








E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 26 Clinton Pl. N, Y. 


KIN DERGAR'LTEN M A'RERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 EAST 14th 8T, N.Y. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ONG IREASURES 


FOR SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE USE, 


\ Compiled by Amos M. KELLoc«, editor of the ScHOoL 

J JourNAL. Elegant green and gold paper cover, 64 pp. 
Price, 15 cents each ; fo teachers, 12 cents; by mail, 2 cents extra. 20th 
thousand. Special terms to schools for 25 copies and over. 


This is a most valuable collection of 
music for schools and institutes. 

1. Most of the pieces have been 
selected by the teachers as favorites 
in the schools. They are the ones 
the pupils love to sing. 

2. All the pieces ‘‘have a ring to 
them;” are easily learned, and will 
not be forgotten. 

3. The themes and words are ap- 
propriate for young people. In these 
respects the work will be found to 
possess unusual merit. Nature, the 
Seasons, the Home, our Duties, our 
Creator are entwined with beautiful 
music. 

4. Great ideas may find an entrance 
into the mind through music. Aspira- 
tions for the good, the beautiful, and 


























van yy 
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the true are presented here in a musical form. 
5. Many of the words have been written especially for the book. 





One piece, ‘* The 
Voice Within Us,”’ page 57, is worth the price of the book. 


6 Thetitles given on another page show the teacher what we mean. Examine carefully. 





WHAT THIS BOOK CONTAINS. 


Read this list of 89 Pieces and see how full it is of Schovl-room Ideas. 


Most com — published on the subject of Abide With Me, 55 |} Love the Merry Sunshine, as Softly Now the Light of Day, 
pron The appendix contains 6,400 words Adoration, 4° In the Rosy Light, 63 | Sering 
usual) wonqumeed. Eve ee America, 56 | Invitation to Sing, Sun of My Soul, 
given 4000 ds with Worcester ster. Wher | Annie Laurie, | 42 | 1 Thank Thee, Lord, 4 4° | Teacher's Life 
au ies do not agree both are quo sa Liu i . 
handsome volume. Bay $2. Half Mor., $2.50. Ask the Children, 58 Jair; Worker, My Soul, — nie _— 
nm | Mor., i Gc pe ya y man pe soosiyt of set Eyes, gene Deg Syne, 4°| June, Lovely June, Round, 26 | The Christmas Bells, 
| ee Nocompetition! ‘Only book of the | OBuicrma, s4| Kind Deeds, | The Evening Tellight, 
wail Sells on sight oT, teacher, student and | Beauty Everywhere, King’s Champion, 32°33 | The Harp T That Once 
person. RRIBON, JR, Pus.Co., | Be in Time, 51 | ] ead, Kindly Light, 59 | The Jolly Workers, 
fis 7% Saleen St. Brook, The 19 . Mg Row, Boat Song, 11 | The King’s C hampion 
Boat Boat Song, 52-53 | Little Things, 6 | The Mower's Song, 
oo heerfulness, 7 Little Drops of Water, 63 | The Settin Sun, 
Geese: Yas NCI we cop. | Cerna bet | EME Giarce peas, St | Ene Set Val, 
ween t! ristmas So 50-51 3 ce ree Delights, 
Nerthwestern, Semana Resorts, ‘and the W Winter | Come and See ¢ How Happily, ~ a1 Morning Praise, jo | The Voice Within Us, 
Cities. of Florida ; Come, Come Away, 54 Mower’s Song, 7 | The Wanderstaff, 
nd Whereas: Its triple train service consist- | Come, Come, Come, 5 | Music py a 46-47 | The Wanderer’s joys, 
¢ of Pullman Buffet Bleepers and Chair Cars | Come, Come Here, 22 | Music is a Blessi 14 | The World is Full of Beauty, 
Hen ween Chicago, [ lis, Cincinnati and | Cometh the Blessing Down, 39 | My Countey ’Tis ot Thee, 56 | There's Not a Sight, 
Louisville is unsu Dy of Summer Glory, 9 Nature's s Teaching, 43 Thou Poor Bird, Kound 
Be tt, Resolved: ‘That before Seman on a Dearest Spot, 24 55 | Tribute to Whi Lord, Attend, 
sey it te Goon Pouicr to oot to co Eventide, pa xi... “ty Fetes Raise, 63 | Try. Try A = er, 
RMIOK, Gen’l Evening Song, 26 O Come, Maidens Come, 9 Ue the Hills, 
Fee & Be ~ ta 36-37 Once More the Light, & Within U 
rewc Ss 4 oice Within 8, 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, | eee. Waace'se of early, &: | Over in the Meadows, $|V 
“ Follow Me, Full of Glee, 8 Rewsde, Dea a 13 aa s Jo _ 
ds. + 2 
We now are ready to Gals. Qe Pest, 43 * How Can I Forget Thee, so | Welcome roy Rone = 
oupely od suitable books for Going to School, me > “ - im Lovely June, 26 | We Meet Again in Gladness, 
School | Gracious God, 64 Thew ~ 2. » weni Delight, What Joy, 
Officers = Teachers who arp That On 45 Rock. ot A paw . és weet te Teme, Morni 
wish to start or add to Hoe UP, the Right Hand, = Genter te -_ Glad, 34 Where Shall we Find Our Home, 
‘a t 
thelr Sehool Libraries, will | How Can I — Thee, Rownd 9 Setting Sun, 18 | Whittier, Tribute Sealed 
receive free on application | How Happy is the one Who, Sing We Together, Round, 10 Work or Play, 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 173, Qy.ions Roe RSaicaes. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the JOURNAL when communicat- 
ing with advertisers, — 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole s; stem. 

“TI was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
lever had.” H.T. BALcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


5 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. l. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





TTT go disguised that the most 
delicate stomaeh can take it. 





Remarkable as a 
i, FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 
“ _ -while taking it. 


“Tp 7 ish! HW Ww Mt i 
SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST’ 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENE” AL) 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGH... 


Aut Davearsrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 











DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Plate ital: Vel-leeclit-lame a Aelele 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

ba twid-\:Bigelcam-limen aor 

It will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a_ protection 
role} (el Mumm or: hf: lag ae 
1dt-Jaa me: lalemaatsli-lar- 

Manufactured in all styles for Men. 

Women and Children For sale by all 

leading merchants. Catalogue, with 


against 
rheuma- 


prices, sent on application 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N, Y, 
Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rog. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of Canal St. Connecting af Albany next 
mecening, oxcent Sundays, wi trains for the 
North, t, and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East, and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadw: 
J. H. ALLAL General Ticket mt, pier 41, 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. WaTsErRs, Gen’) 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 
descriptive cata- of 1000 Best books 

_ logue free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries; heavy dis- 
_Largest stock ; largest counts. Buy of us. 
discounts; promptness. 
E. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educationa) Pubs. 


Clinwna Place, N. Y tst Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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Do not for a moment sup that the 
agency business is dead for the rest of the 
year. Oh, no; many unexpected vacan- 
cies occur during the fall months. Resig- 
nations to accept better places, sickness, 
marriage, failure to pass examinations, 
etc,, make sudden changes. School offi- 
cers, you can be relieved from your em- 
ment when your teacher leaves 
unexpectedly, by applying to the Union 
Teachers’ Agency for an A No. 1 teacher— 
just such as you may need. They always 
ve good ones on their list, and are al- 
ways glad to serve their constituency 
romptly. Mr. W. D. Kerr, of 16 Astor 
lace, New York City, is the efficient 
manager. 


How to become quick at figures is @ 
desideratum alike with teachers, pupils, 
clerks, and business men. How to attain 
this proficiency is fully set forth in a book 
by that title, which comprises the shortest, 
quickest, and best methods of business 
calculations. It also includes numerous 
useful tables. Many accountants say of 
it: ‘*I use your Grouping Method of 
Addition altogether, with less liability of 
errors than the old method.” ‘‘ Your 
contractions are proving more valuable 
to me every day.” ‘* Your Sliding Method 
of Multiplication is more —— and is 
very practical.” ‘* Your k is well 
worth the price you ask for it.” Mention 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing to the 
— Messrs. Nims & Knight, Troy, 


Teachers looking for schools want to 
associate themselves only with such agen- 
cies as will surely be of benefit ; and these 
teachers will do well to bear in mind that 
the American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency introduces to colleges, schools, 
and families, superior professors, princi- 
pals, assistants, tutors, and governesses 

or every department of instruction ; and 
recommends good schools to parents. All 
who need these services may call on or 
address, Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, Ameri- 
can and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 
Union Square, New York. 


If you wish to display true polish and 
cultivation in personal appearance, as 
well as in mental acquirements, do not 
fail to remember that Brown’s French 
Dressing, for ladies’ and children’s boots 
and shoes, has been awarded highest 
honors at Philadelphia, Berlin, Paris, 
Melbourne, Frankfort, Amsterdam, and 
New Orleans. The Paris medal appears 
on every bottle, and is a guarantee of one 
of the finest qualities of shoe dressing on 
the market. 


This Desk has recently been enlivened 
by the appearance of Messrs. Jas. W. 
Queen & Co.’s catalogue of Chemical 
Apparatus. It is one of the finest and 
most complete catalogues of its kind ever 
published, and will be found of the great- 
est interest to teachers and students, and 
indeed, to all interested in chemistry. 
Evidently time, pains and money have 
not been spared to make this book what 
it is in point of fullness, typographical 
excellence, illustrations, and every detail 
of publication. 


Your school must be properly supplied, 
else your work cannot progress. Bear in 
mind that school furniture, maps, globes, 
stationery and books, diplomas, certifi- 
cates, medals, prize-books, etc., are su 

plied at low prices by the School Supply 
and Publishing Company, of 36 Bond 
street, N. Y., of which Arthur Cooper is 
manager. Price lists will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


Neat and stylish handwriting is a great 
desideratum among ladies. They wish to 
be in the fashion in this regard as well as 
in matters of dress. Just now the fashion 
is in angular penmanship, and the an- 
nouncement that a complete course of in- 
struction for ladies in angular penman- 
ship, by Prof. John P. Gordon, London, 
and with practice cards by R. and L. 
McLaurin, has been added to the list of 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg Co., publish- 
ers, will be welcomed both by Sathorn 
and their young lady pupils. 


: THE true American has 
™ a warm place in his heart 
for the old Loa Cazin. It’s 
not ‘English you know,” 
but from the Log Cabins of 
America have sprung men 





C 


ES in every respect ter 
than an from the grand castles of Europe. 
Warner's Log Cabin Sarsaparilla is the 
best in the world, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 


Many of the most desirable school ms beco: 
and August. Probably not a desirable position in 
comes vacant which is not known almost immediately 


me vacant during Jy) 
the United § y 
—_— = 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 


. | Box 1969, New York City. 
Branches: | §? Paul, Minn.: 


: German American Bank Building. t 





ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


PT ETT Ear, 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES, 


WE NEED SEVERAL 
Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS, 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





ouAn’s EXCH 4 x. 
&P 





Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Ma 
Ne Mig 
3 and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


a ) 329 Fifth Ave., N. % 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended tc 
aeenee. Selling and renting of school property, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Besi 
references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 








For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago. Ill, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

“Stadio Building,” BOSTON, st. ravi: many. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Ciraulars on application 


WANTED. 
WANTE D Men sagnainted with schools, to sell 
School Furniture. Address, Favor- 
ite Desk and Seating Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
Yoa can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
t ontit rake Terms FREs. Address THUR & Co. Augusta. Maine. 

















PIANOS From ORGANS From 
815081500. NIVEROIY 835 i 8500, 


Famous for Beauty, Swee 
Durability. Ne A ite, Sen 
tS haser. 


from factory direct to pure 
You save the enormous expenses 


80 YEAR talogue free, 
Marchal & Sm‘th,235 B.21stSt. NF 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bhwols; Fire Alsras Parma, etc, FULL 
ABRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. ( 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincizacti. 0 
Musical, far sounding & 
tory Bells for Schools, Churches.ctc 
MENEELY & CO. | Bs) 
WEST TROY, XN, ¥. 1826 
Description prices and on application. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
cans OP ESre ne MRSS 


’ 

. &e., 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
. McSHANE & CO., 

Mention this puper. + Baltimore, Md, 






















“Something for your Reception, 
And you don’t know where to find 
=. 

Well, you won’t make a mistake if you send 27 
cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., for one of their Reception Days. They are 


the most popular of such books published. Try one 
and see—or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
a5 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


| 
satisfac 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, sy. 
perior Professo: ocipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc. 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. (a)! 
on or address : 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


00 POSITI N often become vacant 
during the schoo! year. 

en the competition is not so great as during 
the vacation months. Every week during the 
ear we have calls for good teachers. Some- 
es even with our fist, we do not have just 
the teacher who is at liberty to accept a desir- 
able place. Of course on my I +7 Such 
exper- so often, we think it wil] 
iences STRIKE US pay all good teachers to 
register in some Agency. W chers 
improve opportunities. Send for circular. W, 
D. KERR, ., UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Pluce, New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
AN EFFICIENT TEACHEKS’ AGENCY. 


Registration form for stamp. No charge to 
employers. 
R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855, 

7 East 14TH Srrest, N. Y. 














No. 16. “Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 
the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN TEACHING 





New Authorized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
‘* Mistakes in Aim,’’ and ‘‘ Mistakes in Moral Training.’’ 
By James L. Hucues, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This valuable little volume tells how 100 Mistakes in 

Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 


Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 


' \ way. Thousands of copies already in the hands of teachers. 





JAMES L. HUGHES, 
di ctor of Public Schools 
pee Ae Canada. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, }*5 Cjinton Pisce. Mec — 


ately u 





“We advise every teacher to invest 50 cents in the purchase of this 
useful volume.”"—. £. Journal of Education, 

“I know of no book that contains in the same com f 
matter directly bearing on their work and os of being so immedi- 
tilized."—State Supt. . shools, Maryland. 


pass so much 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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ree a complete 

line of our costly and valuable art sam- 
In return we ask that you show 

we send, to those who may call 

e, ae 2 months all 

y. This 


- © patents, which have run out; 
> nate run out it sold for BOB, 
with the _——— and now sells 

t, strongest, most use~ 

ful machine in the world. All is 
free. No capi me ired. Plain, briefin 

ractions ose who write tous 


are free the best sewing aunchine ti in the world, and 
-s eet ti line notwork® of bigh art ever shown together in America 
E& 384 


TRU cyY., 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
or 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
if your wo oe are needing —- Reliable 


erate Charges. 
woken down is sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Piilor SCHOOL or JOURNAS 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
7=\DRESSING 


——FOR-—— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


» Augusta, Maine. 

















1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
iar | Frankiort, 1881 
1878 | Amsterdam, 


* New Orleans, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


BEAU « fy 
Skin & Scalp 
bby 
Curicuam, 
Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN 





TO SCIENCE A7 


nt all com ble to = Lay pe REMEDIES in 
their marvellous pro es of cleansing, purify- 
ingand beautifying theskin, and in curing ota 


ing, disfiguring, itchir scaly and pimplv diseases 
of the skin, scalp pad d blood, with oss of hair. 
CuTIcuRA, the Cure, and CuricuRa 
Soap, an exquisite serinBoautifies prepared from 
. externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood disease, from ~ les to ae 
ae ~fy pe where, ‘the Porras 
VENT, Soap, 25c. ‘Prepared by 
Duve AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 
a for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


les, blackheads, cha) nd 
abn prevented by Corrcuna BOA ad > 


~ Dull Aches , Pains, and ae 
stantly reliev ed ay the CuTIcuRA yx BR 
P the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


CURE: DEAF 








Precr’s Patent IMPROVED 
IONED EaR DauMs Perivetly Hee: 
aot, coal Hearin \ -- er deaf- 


~ “me Wnite to IOS, 
way, = veh St. New Fine 
of proofs FREE, 








T= ublishers of the JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 





A PRACTICAL BOOK, 





INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION, 


By SAMUEL G. LOVE, Superintendent of Schools at Jamestown, N. Y. 


CONTENTS. 
Training. Part II. 


and Course of Study, from the lowest primary to high school, 
Lessons, and Methods of Instruction in Manual Training in Primary School. 
Manual Work for Boys and Girls in the Grammar School. 


the High School. 


Preface ; Suggestions to Teachers. 
Introduction of Manual Training in the Jamestown, 


Part I. The Claims of Manual 
N, Y., schools, 

Suggestions, 
Part IV. 
Part V. Manual Training in 


Part III. 





Manual Training is coming into a very prominent position, and the book just pub- 


lished by us, will be welcomed by teachers everywhere. 


Supt. S. G. Love, of Jamestown, 


N. Y., began introducing Manual Training fourteen years ago, and this book describes his 
plan. He now has 2200 children in the schools, all graded, and nearly all receiving instruc- 
tion in Manual Work. The book is specially valuable because it points out the proper 
work for each grade ; he gives the results of his experiments. The price is $1.75 ; to teach- 


ers, $1.40; by mail, 12 cts., extra, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | %3,°Watesk “Svene” Gorkgo 





A NEW EDITION FROM NEW PLAPES. 


PAYNE’S, |,ECTURES ON EDUCATION. |; 








Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, by JosEPH Payne, the first Pro- 
fessor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors 


of London, England. With portrait and index. 


16mo, cloth, 350 pp. 


Price, $1.00 ; to teachers, 80 cts. ; by mail, 10 extra. 


An elegant new edition of this valuable book, from new plates, is now 


ready. 
in the margin. 
reliable index at end of book. 


Large, clear type is used, and topic headings are freely inserted 
An analysis is given at end of each chapter, and a full 
Mr. Payne’s paragraphs are long and 


the book absolutely needs such aids to study. A portrait of Mr. Payne 
is included. The paper, printing, and binding make this by far the most 
elegant, at it is one of the most valuable, teachers’ books published. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {23,Si2%on Place, New York. 





HEAT AMERICAN 
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No house can 


reatest inducemen 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and CO 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Se’ 
Decorated Go! 


ld 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or 
ag Lamp. vas hiae camer or erodes Ss Unabridged Dictionary. 
ive sam 


bd at the head and dety eee aitoes 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Bay 220 Tl & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE. No Humbug. 


ts ever offered. Now's your time to 
HES, and secure a 


Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gol Band or Moss 
Beautiful Parlor 


of a premi: 


ums as we, 








in the world, know, but _aeshen 
you've still got me.” 

*“* Yes,” said John, with another heart- 
felt groan. ‘That's just what I was 
thinking.” 


Sarcasticus and his wife don’t agree 
very well. The other morning he dis- 
covered that she had appropriated his 
only necktie. 

Sarcasticus: ‘‘ What are you wearing 
my cravat for?” 

. S.: “ Because I hav’t any of my 


own.” 
Sarcasticus (gloomly): ‘‘ Oh, I see ! It 
is the only tie there is Coviresn us.” 

Young wife—‘ See here, sir, your dog 
has run off with a whole sponge cake I 
left outside to cool.” 

Tramp—Don’t worry, mum. That 
dog’s tougher than he looks. He kin ate 
anything.” 


Miss Travis : ‘‘ How do you like August 
Popinjay’s new volume of verse?” ~~ 

be Smith: ‘‘ Oh, so, so; his feet are 
rather faulty—don’t you think so?” 

Miss Travis: ‘Oh, Mr. De Smith, how 
can you! He has got the loveliest little 
feet I ever saw on a man.” 


Patient Wife (of sick man): ‘ Mary, 
bring in a glass with two tablespoon- 
fuls—” 

Sick Man: ‘“‘Darn your homeopathic 
doses. You want to let me die for want 
of medicine, don’t you? Mary, bring in 
the glass half full.” 


Wife: ‘This isn’t the whisky, dear ; 
it’s the cod liver oil.” 

“Oh!” 

“Who is your famil hysician, 


Freddy?” asked Mrs. Hendricks of the 
Brown boy. 

“We ain't got none,” said the boy 
“‘Pa’s a homeeopath, ma’s an allopat 
sister Jane os a Christian Scientist, grand- 
ma and grandpa buys all the quack medi- 
cines goin ncle James believes in mas- 
sage, and rother Bill is a horse doctor.” 


‘Say, mister, have you got a shot- 
gun? - asked a ragged urchin of a man 
whose peach trees were swaying with the 
fruit. 

‘No, my boy. Why ?” 

“Oh, nuffin’ particular. I was jus’ 
goin’ ter climb over an’ get sum peaches, 
an’ I thought it would nuffin’ mor’n 
fair ter ask ef yer had wun.” 


ple complain of being bored, 
but sy there are some heads into 
which an idea cannot be got unless they 
are bored. 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loashotane disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
which known remedy, at last found a recipe 
— cured and saved him from 
h. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
send r self addressed stamped envelope to 
Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 

ran wilt receive the recipe free of charge. 


“ Bridget, has Johnny come home from 


school yet?” ‘“‘ Yiss sorr.’ ‘* Have you 
seen him?” ‘No,sorr.” ‘ Then how do 
you know he is home?” “‘*Cause the 


cat’s hidin’ under the stove, sorr.” 


IMPORTANT. 


a -) ew rox Ng * ne Bagee 
xpress an and stop a c 
Grand Union rringe anes Grand Central 


it. 

6b0 Zeina Yes —~p Age ~ *' $1 one 
upwards per day, pean p! evators an 
ah Modern Conveniences. 

Roctourentscuppiioe vue with the best. Horsecars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any other first-c h tel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should 
always be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. 


all CURES W WIND COLIC and isthe BEST REM" 
EDY FOR DIARRH@A 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 

* And not one tit or jottle of his Word 
shall fail.” Noticing the smile on the 
faces of his audience and conscious of his 
blunder, he attempted to mend matters 
He saying, ‘*No, I mean not one tottle or 


When visitin 


Blobson : “ Ouse up to my house some 
ee cat of onthe th want to show you a 
that cost me eighty-five 


dollars.” jay: ‘‘Come up to my 
es want to eyo a bust 
ne eee Saree = mea 
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A nervous and somewhat exciteable 

deacon, after for some time ina 

meeting at his church, finally said: e Q@ac er 
** Don’t fret, John,” said Mrs. iggins. Ps 

** You’ve lost ‘nearly everything you had Who advised her pupils to stre:. .1en 


their minds by the use of Ayer’s iar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth: that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
constitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘** Every spring and fall I take a num- 
ber of bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 


am greatly benefited.’’— Mrs. James H. 
Eastman, Stoneham, Mass. 
“T have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md. 

““My daughter, twelve years of age, 
has suffered for the past year from 


General Debility. 


A few weeks since, we began to give 

her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Her health has 

greatly improved.’’— Mrs. Harriet H. 
attles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 


**A bout a year ago I began using Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility 
and neuralgia resulting from malarial 
exposure inthe army. I was ina very 
bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 
saparilla, with occasional doses of Ayer’s 
Pills, have greatly improved my health, 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 


cannot say too much for your excellent 
remedies.’’—F. A. Pinkham, South 
Moluncus, Me. 

“My daughter, sixteen years old, is 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with good ef- 
fect.’— Rev. 8. J. Graham, United 
Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


“ T suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of ayers 
Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of age, 
and am satisfied that my present health 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla."’.—Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes: 
“After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I procured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 
had taken half of it my usual health 
returned.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 
Worth $° a bottle, 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiést to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold b lote or gent by mall 
5 eens Wane, Bee 










E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications, 


THE SCHOOL ~ JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per year $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica, Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.2¢ 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus. paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 





Love’s Industrial Education. 





12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No, 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 
“ 2. Froebel’s Autobiog ~— -50 
“ 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ enter. .30 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. .60 
- 4 Hughes’ Securing Attention. -560 


Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
TeacuinG Arirumetic. (Nearly ready.) 


Patridge’s “‘ Quiney Methods.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 


loth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, r2mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s Schoo! De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 


Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. S'x Nos. .380 


Song Treasures. A popular school 
music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 


Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 

The Best Hundred Books. @ .20 
20 cent. discount to t 

(usually xo per cent. of peioe) nvape thes eathod ent 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 





